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HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 

Tus great lyrical establishment inaugurated the season 
on Thursday with Maria di ohan, got up for the purpose 
of introducing Signor Ferlotti, an artist of high continental 
reputation, to the subscribers and visitors, The opera was 
a novelty at Her Majesty’s Theatre, it being produced for 
the first time there. Maria di Rohan was written expressly 
for Ronconi by the composer, and few artists have been found 
bold enough to attempt the part of Chevreuse after him. 
Signor Ferlotti’s success in the character must, therefore, be 
set down as a double triumph, seeing that he had not only to 
create the part for himself, but had to contend against the im- 
pressions made by his great predecessor. Signor Ferlotti is an 
artist of very superior capabilities. His voice is a rich and 
powerful barytone, invariably in tune, flexible, and adaptable 
to every shade of emotion. The mezzo voce—a rare thing in a 
barytone—is especially good, and hence some of the best effects 
of the artist are produced in the pianissimo passages. As an 
actor, Signor Ferlotti may be said to be “ terribly in earnest,” 
and he enters with intense abandon into the scene. Signor Fer- 
lotti is comparatively a young man, and we must excuse certain 
tendencies to overdo and oversing ;—faults, no doubt, which 
have crept into his style from singing and acting in Verdi’s 
operas, in which he has obtained his highest fame, and which 
are sure to be amended and chastened down when submitted 
for awhile to the severe test of the judgment of the aristo- 
cratie critics presiding in Mr. Lumley’s temple. Hyper- 
critics may point to a want of grace and dignity in Signor 
Ferlotti, but these deficiencies, allowing that they may be 
detected in the new barytone, may be traced to some of the 
most celebrated actors and singers. Besides, Signor Ferlotti 
is striking in appearance, and commands immediate attention, 
His reception, on Thursday night, was eminently encourag- 
ing. His first recitative and aria at once satisfied the audience 
that no ordinary artist stood before them; and a loud burst 
of applause greeted him at the end. In the trio with Maria 
and Chalais, Signor Ferlotti’s voice told with immense effect ; 
while some of his sotto voce bits were remarkable for their 
delicacy of delivery and perfect finish. ‘The Signor is always 
sure; and whether he attempts a passage fortissimo or pianis- 
simo, or executes a cadenza in the mezzo voce, in the middle 
or upper. register, you fell certain that all will be effected 
artistically and perfectly, and you are not disappointed. 

But it was in the last act that Signor Ferlotti won his 

. greenest laurels. Here he was really great, and produced 








a profound sensation. The reading of the letter, in which 
he learns for the first time of his wife’s attachment to Chalais, 
and believes himself wronged, and the sudden start and ex- 
clamation, *‘ Che, Maria! ’’ was a master-stroke of art. The 
pathetic air following, “Bella e di sol vestita,” was 
given with so much feeling and expression—and here, 
indeed, unexaggerated—that it brought down a storm of ap- 
plause and was repeated with increased effect. After the pas- 
sionate cabaletta, which winds up the air, Signor Ferlotti was 
recalled with acclamations, The trio in the end brought out 
the new singer’s strength and power, and constituted a legi- 
timate finale to a triumphant success. 

. Madame Fiorentini is greatly improved—not in looks, for 
she is only as beautiful as ever—but in her voice and sing- 
ing; indeed, so much so, that we cannot forbear from 
thinking that she must have been lately taking lessons 
from Balfe, one of the most accomplished of vocal teachers. 
Be this as it may, Madame Fiorentini sang better than ever, 
and exhibited more graces of style, and was altogether more 
decided and self-dependent. Asan actress, perhaps, Madame 
Fiorentini is not entirely equal to the tragic power demanded 
in the personification of Maria, which, to our thinking, would 
require the energies of a Grisi, or a Cruvelli, to do it full 
justice ; but the fair artist is so replete with meaning and 
intelligence, her voice is so lovely, and her singing so fraught 
with a peculiar charm, that rigid criticism is entirely out of 
the question. Madame Fiorentini sang the largo air, ‘‘ Cupa 
fatal mestizia,” with infinite feeling and expression; and the 
prayer in the third act was no less delightfully and intensely 
rendered. In short, Madame Fiorentini, by her performance 
of Maria on Thursday night, has made a sensible advance 
with the public. 

Signor Calzolari is one of the most popular, as well as one 
of the most accomplished of Mr. Lumley’s troop. His re- 
ception on Thursday declared his popularity, and his sing- 
ing demonstrated his claim to exeellence. Signor Calzolari 
is always to be depended upon. He is a true, thorough ar- 
tist, and is in every respect an admirable singer. In the 
pure-simple of Bellini, or the broad-florid of Rossini, he is 
equally at home. His voice is good, his style is good, his 
method is good, he is all good, a downright {talian vocalist, 
and belongs to the best school in the world. Calzolari was 
in his best voice on Thursday, and in his best force. If 
we were called upon to point out a fault in his performance, 
we should be posed. He played the doomed Chalais. We 
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have no fault to find with Calzolari, He perfectly satisfied 
us. The audience had no fault to find with Calzolari. He 
perfectly satisfied them. He satisfied everybody. He was 
most charming in his first air, and sang with lover-like sweet- 
ness in his love passages with Maria. He was bold and 
energetic in the fierce trio in the end,and sang with pas- 
sionate vigour. Calzolari created a veritable sensation in 
Chalais the doomed, and his return to Her Majesty’s Theatre 
will be hailed with high gratification by all the habitués. 

Malle. Ida Bertrand has come back with renovated strength 
and courage. Her performance of Armando de Gondi is one 
of her most striking achievements. She was successful from 
beginning to end, and was loudly applauded in all her efforts. 
Her first song, the graceful and flowing ballata, “ Per non 
istare,” was loudly encored, and tumultuously applauded at 
the second end; - and the aria in the second act was received 
with distinguished favour. Mdlle. Ida Bertrand made a 
decided impression. 

The secondary parts were allotted to Signor Fortini, a new 
bass, who debuted in De Fiesque, and to Daio, Fiori, and 
Galli, olda ndrespectable hands, and oft-used. 

The band played with great spirit, and showed themselves 
in excellent training, under the admirable direction of Balfe, 
who was received with thunders of applause on taking his 
seat in the orchestra. The chorus, too, were steady and cor- 
rect throughout, and exhibit, to our thinking, an improve-« 
ment on last year. 

The ballet promises to be as attractive and powerful as 
ever. Mdle. Guy Stephan—a favourite at this theatre some 
seven or eight years ago—was the star, orrather the sun, of 
theevening. The lesser luminaries, who moved round her, 
included those charming demoiselles, Rosa, Lamoureux, Al- 
legrini, Pascales, Esper, Lydia, &c., whose beauty for the 
last two or three seasons has been the theme ofuniversal 
admiration. Never was sun surrounded by lovelier or brighter 
satellites. 

The ballet included two performances—one between the 
second and third acts of the opera—an old friend, Z’ Aurore, 
something shorn and diminished—and a new ballet Spanish, 
or Spanish Ballet Divertissement, called Une Baile de Cardil, 
a very Andalusian affair, more curt than clear, which intro- 
.. duced us to two charming scenes and sundry pretty dances. 
Eedidile. Guy Stephan is a dancer of points and parts, char- 
ingly piquante, highly neat and finished, and remarkably 
graceful, In the first divertissement Mdlle. Guy Stephan 
danced several pas most delightfully, especially a pas de deux 
with M. Matthieu—a good dancer and a whirling—which was 
too long. In the Spanish ballet she produced an unmistake- 
able effect in » sort of Cachucha, which was really inimitable, 
and was received with universal acclamations. This pas was 
after the fashion of the national dances introduced by the 
Spanish dancers last season. ‘The ballet divertissement was 
highly successful, and all the dances were highly successful, 
and all the dancers, fair and foul—no disparagement—were 





highly successful; and, to conclude, Mdlle. Guy Stephan’ 
the star, or rather, the sun of the evening, was more than 


highly successful. 

Mr, Lumley may be congratulated on having commenced 
his season under such very promising auspices. We hope 
the successes of Thursday may turn out happy omens of 
the future. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Atnovcn everybody regards Guillaume Tell as the mas- 
terpiece of Rossini, and Rossini himself is of that opinion, 
ever since its first production at the Grand Opera of Paris, 
more than twenty years ago, circumstances have combined 
against its complete success. Its high claims to consi- 
deration as a work of genius have been unanimously ad- 
mitted by the critics, and perhaps no single effort of a 
great composer has been so much talked about and ex- 
tolled. In Guillaume Tell, while extorting the admiration of 
those judges who profess to look upon the Italian school 
as an inferior demonstration of the lyrical art, Rossini has 
contrived to retain the suffrages of his former adherents, and 
even to raise their enthusiasm to a still higher pitch. Guil- 
laume Tell was cited triumphantly by the Italians, as a proof 
that their idol could follow in the footsteps of the Transmon- 
tane composers, and outstrip them on their own ground. The 
argument, nevertheless, tells in favour of the German side, 
since if the German school of opera be inferior to the Italian, 
and if the opinion that Guillaume Tell belongs to the German 
or rather Franco-German school be sound, why do the Ita- 
lians count Guillaume Tell as the chef d’ceuvre of Rossini? 
It is plain that the Italians tacitly acknowledge the supe- 
riority of the Transmontane composers, although their national 
vanity is too great to permit them to own it. Their adora- 
tion of Guillaume Tell, however, and the preference they 
accord it over all the other operas of its composer— argumenti 
gratia, it may be—place them in a dilemma from which no 
modern Protagoras can extricate them. 

From the first opening of the Royal Italian Opera the pro- 
duction of Guillaume Tell was looked forward to with 
universal interest. No opera, it was justly concluded, would 
give a larger field for the display of the splendid voeal and 
instrumental resources under the direction of Mr. Costa; 
while, as a spectacle, it offered ample opportunities for the 
exhibition of that completeness and liberality for which the 
new establishment had won a name at the outset, It was at 
length produced, on Saturday, August 12, 1848, and, to the 
surprise of every one, with a very moderate degree of success. 
As usual, circumstances combined against it. Roger, the 
tenor, who played Arnold, was ill, and made a complete 
fiasco in the “ Suivez moi,” which proved quite beyond his 
physical means. The other principal artists in the cast were 
Madame Castellan (Matilda), Mdlle. Corbari (Jemmy), 
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Signor Tamburini (Tell), Signor Polonini (Melcthal), and 
Signor Marini (Walter). The opera was well got up, the 
orchestra and chorus were admirable, and no pains had been 
spared. In spite of all this, however, it was only played once, 
and, until Thursday night, has not been attempted since. 
The great drawback to the opera of Guillaume Tell is the 
book, one of the most insipid and one of the least dramatic 
ever written. The subject is a good one, but the author has 
made nothing out of it. What is good ina play is not 
necessarily good in an opera; and in following Schiller’s 
well-known drama, the compiler of the libretto had forgotten 
to supply Rossini with a number of situations sufficiently 
striking and sufficiently well contrasted to sustain the musical 
interest of a grand opera in four acts. In Paris, although 
the music created a furore, it was, after some time, found 
expedient to curtail it; and the fourth act was lopped off, 
with the single exception of the air with chorus (for Arnold), 
“‘ Suivez moi,” which was retained, in consequence of the 
effect of a Cin alt, introduced, at the termination, by M. 
Duprez, then in the height of his popularity. This was a 
sorry compliment to Rossini, to whom the ‘ Ut de poitrine” 
was then, and has been ever since, acauehemar. The result 


was a sad one for the art. Rossini, stung by the misappre- 


ciation of his greatest work, and jealous of the growing fame 
of Meyerbeer—too wise to throw away fine music upon a dull 
and ill-contrived libretto—retired into Italy, and threw aside 
his pen, which no consideration has since induced him to 


resume. Thus the greatest composer of dramatic music since 
Mozart, the man who in opposition to Weber won the palm 
for modern Italy against modern Germany, was lost to the 
art at the early age of 388—when his means were ripe, his 
acquirements matured, and his genius in its zenith, 

In noticing the performance of Thursday night, when Gutl- 
laume Tell was for the second time presented on the boards of 
the Royal Italian Opera, we need not enter into any preamble 
about the plot or the music, which are too familiar to require 
description or analysis. The cast was more complete than 
on the former occasion, since the important part of Arnold 
was intrusted to a new tenor of first pretensions both as 
actor and singer. Herr Ander (who adds another to the long 
list of German artists who at the present time help to make up 
the troupes of our Italian Opera) has, for some years, enjoyed 
the reputation of being the first tenor in Germany—the 
successor, in short, of Haitzinger and Titchatzik. It was 
Herr Ander for whom Meyerbeer stipulated, with the 
Grand Opera in Paris, to play the part of Jean of Leyden in 
the Prophcte, and in consequence of whose non-engagement 
he at present withholds the Africaine. The good opinion of 
the celebrated composer is not unfounded. Herr Ander has 
a fine voice—a pure, legitimate tenor, with good notes de 
poitrine, and a fine command of them. His method of sing- 
He declaims well, phrases well, and 


ing is admirable. 
Like all German singers, he is 


executes with facility. 





deficient in agility; but, unlike many of his compatriots, he 
has a good portamento, and his style is at once noble and 
devoid of exaggeration. His performance, ou Thursday, of the 
music of Arnold, decidedly was the best we have heard 
since Duprez was in his prime. We may at once state that 
his least happy effort was the famous air, “Suivez moi,” at 
the beginning of Act IV., which is altogether unsuited to his 
means. He did not fail in the “Ut de poitrine,” because he was 
too wise to attempt it; but his singing in this air (the opening of 
which, however, “Asile hereditaire,” he gave to perfection) was 
by no means on a par with his previous efforts. The duet with 
Guillaume Tell, generally known as “Dove vai,” was ad- 
mirably delivered ; the expression thrown into the cantabile 
phrase, “ Ah Mathilde,” giving the intentions of the com- 
poser to the full. The transposition of this beautiful phrase, 
however, at its recurrence was unfortunate, since it obscured 
Rossini’s design, and should have been avoided at any cost. 
The grand trio with Tell and Walter brought out Herr Ander 
to still greater advantage, and in the celebrated passage, “ I] 
padre oime,” his feeling was intensely pathetic and touching. 
The movement was encored enthusiastically, and the success 
of the new tenor placed beyond a doubt. In the duet with 
Mathilde, Herr Ander exhibited both passion and good taste, 
and the fine quality of his middle notes could not fail to 
strike the connoisseur. The defects of the new tenor are few, 
and easily amended. He, at times, forces his voice in the 
higher notes, and thereby impairs his intonation ; while oc~ 
easionally he gives way too much to impulse, and perils not 
merely the correctness of his execution, but the purity of his 
tone, which, almost throughout the register of his voice, is 
remarkable. As an actor Herr Ander is natural, manly, and 
prepossessing ; but to judge him fully in this particular, he 
must be seen in a part of greater dramatic importance than 
Arnold. Since the first appearance of Signor Tamberlik, the 
theatre (already rich in tenors) has not made so valuable 
an acquisition as Herr Ander. 

The Guillaume Tell of Signor Ronconi is much superior to 
that ofhis predecessor, Signor Tamburini, although the peculi- 
arity of his means forces him to alter,and therein not to improve 
a great number of passages in the recitatives, airs, and duets- 
In spite of this drawback (which was materially felt in the 
magnificent duet with Arnold, “‘ Dove vai’’) his impersona- 
tion of the Swiss patriot was very masterly, and he entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of Rossini’s music, In the great 
Jinale of the second act, when the deputies from the various 
cantons meet to organize the plot against the Austrians, his 
acting was very striking, and he completely filled the stage 
with his presence. Perhaps Signor Ronconi’s most im- 
pressive scene was that in which, at the command of the 
tyrant Gessler, Tell shoots the apple from the head of his 
son. A more pathetic piece of singing than the air (one of 
the most exquisite morceaux in the opera) in which he pre- 
viously addresses Jemmy, bidding him be firm and invoke 
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the aid of Heaven, has rarely been heard, and rarely has an 
audience been more completely moved. The return of 
Signor Marini, who will be remembered during the two 
first seasons of the Royal Italian Opera, is a boon to the 
subscribers, who have now (with Herr Formes) two first-rate 
Lassi profondi instead of one. The small part of Walter is 
only important in a musical point of view, and the fact of its 
being confided to such a singer as Signor Marini tells in 
favour of the liberal policy which the management appears 
bent upon pursuing. Signor Tagliafico, another old and 
deserved favourite, made his »é-entréein the character of Gessler, 
to which his clever singing and intelligent acting imparted due 
importance. Of Madame Castellan’s Mathilde it is only ne- 
cessary to say that it was as good as ever, and that she sang 
the beautiful aria, ‘ Selva opaca,” and the duet with Arnold, 
with great feeling and purity; although it must be admitted 
that the florid cadenza at the end of the first act might have 
been spared with advantage. ‘The minor parts in the opera 
were effectively sustained by Signors Polonini and Rommi, 
Mdlles. Cotti, &c. Mdlle. Beilini was a very pretty and 
intelligent Jemmy, and Herr Stigelli sang the air of the 
fisherman, in the introduction to Act I., so efficiently as to 
make it one of the features of the opera. 
The orchestra and chorus were perfect. The overture was 
encored with acclamations, and a similar compliment was 
paid to the- magnificent chorus, ‘ Giuriam, giuriamo,” at the 
end of the finaleto the second act, in which the genius of 
Rossini has reached its highest flight. The execution of the 
whole of this picturesque and masterly scene was admirable. 
The chorus of the inhabitants of Uri, in A minor, “ Gug- 
lielmo,” which usually passes without a hand, was given with 
such crispness, and such a well managed pianissimo, that 
this also was redemarded ; and at the fall of the curtain Mr. 
Costa was compelled to come forward by unanimous desire. 
The opera was placed upon the stage in the most liberal 
manner as regards scenery, costumes, &c., and the perform- 
ance in general was one of the most remarkable in the annals 
of the Royal Italian Opera. 
would be desirable. ‘I'he chorus and subordinates (except 
in the meeting of the cantons, where they were drilled) in- 
stead of aiding the illusion of the scene by acting, stand still 
and do nothing, whereby a great means of effect is thrown 
away. The dances were exceedingly well done, especially 
the Zyrclienne (Mdlles. Robert and Brussi, principals) ; and 
we are glad to remark, in the midst of some ugly cuts—neces- 
sary, perhaps, since the opera did not terminate till half-past 
12 o’clock—that most of those previously left out, were re- 
stored ; the only remarkable omission being the beautiful pas, 
in F, 2-4 time—one of the best pieces of music in the opera. 
It would be much better to reject the fourth and weakest act 
entirely, and present the first three without curtailment. 


One improvement, however, 





Mrs. Gipps (late Miss Graddon) will give a musical lecture 
on the Sth, at the Whittington Club. 








HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


Accounts have reached us from the pleasant town of 
Weimar, situate half way between Hesse Cassel, a musical 
city—where now reigns Spohr-—and Leipsic, a musical city 
—where erst reigned Mendelssohn. At Weimar reigns Liszt, 
These accounts account for what has long been accounted a 
count against the country, accounted on account of its count- 
less counts who account music among the uncounted benefits 
conferred by Providence as a musical country of the first 
earth. This count is now set aside according to these ac- 
counts. Berlioz, who was appreciated at Vienna, Dresden, 
Prague, &c., &c., not to speak of Pesth, which is in Hungary, 
is now appreciated at Weimar, if not at Cassel, where Men- 
delssohn is rarely played. On these counts we count that 
the accounts we have received will count among good news, 
and_put those out of countenance who have hitherto presented 
unaccountably an unfriendly countenance to the great com- 
poser of the Boulevards, the Victor Hugo of music, and the 
real man of the mountain. 

Under the auspices of the eager Liszt, the undeservedly 
neglected opera—the one opera of Berlioz—Benvenuto Cellint, 
which was so scurvily treated at the Academie Royale de 
Musique et de Danse, and upon which Janin wrote a prose poem 
on a Sunday, which was umquile reduced into English, and 
unpublished in these pages, was, after much opposition and 
in the face of many difficulties, produced at the lyrical theatre 
of Weimar under the direction of chapel master Dr. Liszt, 
who has left off playing the piano, and turned his hand to 
composing and conducting. A friend has shown us a letter 
from Liszt himself, in which the great success of Benvenuto 
Cellini at Weimar is recounted at length, and from which we 
extract the following passage :— 

“ * Honneur aux Maitres Ciseleurs!’* Gloire aux belle 
choses, et place pour elles! Benvenuto Cellini, representé 
hier soir, 20 Mars, restera debout et de toute sa hauteur 
ici. C’est sans ‘ puff’ qu’on peut informer de son succés 
Londres et Paris. C’est une des plus puissantes ceuvres que 
je sache. _ C'est ]4 a la fois de la ciseleur splendide et de la 
statuaire originale et vivante. L’ execution de Cellini, 
nonobstant quelques defectuosités dans la production d’un 
des 16!es, et le nombre restreint de choristes, dont le theatre 
de Weimar dispose, n’aurait pas, je crois, mecontente ]’auteur. 
L’orchestre en masse s’est parfaitement conduit; la plupart 
de ses membres ont temoigné hautement leur respect et leur 
admiration pour cette partition magnifique, dont une oppo- 
sition systematique avait voulu empécher la representation a 
Weimar, et qui maintenant restera a notre repertoire. 

‘“‘ La seconde representation de Benvenuto Cellini, a eu lieu 
avec plus de succés, le 24 Mars, a l’heure méme on Berlioz 
dirigeait le 1r. Concert de la Nouvelle Societé Phill:armonique 
a Exeter Hall. Cette coincidence est singuliére,” 


TRANSLATION, 


‘“** Honour to the master chisellers !’ Glory to things of 
beauty, and space for them! Benvenuto Cellini, represented 
yesterday evening, March the 20th, will continue on its legs 
and without abatement of one inch of its stature. Without 
any puff London and Paris may be informed of its success’ 
It is one of the most powerful works whereof I am aware. 
There is here simultaneously splendid chiselling and original 
and life-glowing statuary. The execution of Cellini, not- 
withstanding some defects in the production of one of the 


* The refrain of a couplet from one of the choruses of the Opera. 
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parts, and the restricted number of choristers which the 
theatre of Weimar commands, would not, I believe have 


ill-contented the author. The archestra bodily behaved 
itself perfectly, the major part of its members testified aloud 
to their respect and admiration of this magnificent score, the 
representation of which at Weimara systematic opposition 
had desired to prevent, and which will now remain in our 
repertoire. 

“ The second representation of Benvenuto Cellini took place 
with still more success on the 24th of March, at the very 
hour when Berlioz was directing the first Concert of the New 
Philharmonic Society at Exeter Hall. This coincidence is 
singular.” 

| We have received the above account. ] 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Her Majesty the Queen paid her annual visit to the 
Hanover-square Rooms, on Monday night, on the occasion 
of the second Philharmonic concert. A crowded and fashion- 
able audience attended. Her Majesty, accompanied by 
Prince Albert, and suite, arrived at eight o’clock, when the 
National Anthem was immediately performed by the orches- 
tra. The following was the programme of the evening :— 


Part I. 


Overture—“ The Calm Sea and Pros- 


perous Voyage ” Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 


Aria—“ Della vita,” Mr. Sims Reeves... Beethoven. 
Duetto—“ La dove prende, amor ricet- 

to,” Madame Castellan and Signor 

Ronconi : Ly Pee .. Mozart. 
Aria—“Se i miei sospiri,” Signor Ron- 

coni.. ne ns diz Stradella. 
Sinfonia Pastorale = ... Beethoven. 
Part II. 

Overture—“ Les Deux Journées ” Cherubini. 


Aria—‘ Infelice,” Madame Castellan... Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Duetto Concertante, violoncello and 


contrabasso, Signor Piatti and Signor 


Bottesini j ae ia ... Piatti and Bottesini. 
Duetto— “I Marinari,” Mr. Sims 

Reeves and Signor Ronconi .. Rossini. 
Overture—“ Ruler of the Spirits” Weber. 


Conductor, Mr. Costa, 

It will be seen by the above, that the Royal visit entailed 
upon the subscribers the loss of a symphony and an instru- 
mental solo, which were compensated for by the addition 
of one beyond the ordinary number of vocal pieces. Never- 
theless, although the accepted form of programme was de- 
parted from, the selection was very good. Novelty was 
out of the question on such an occasion, since the Queen 
goes to the Philharmonic to enjoy, not to criticise the con- 
cert. The rare appearance of the first piece, however, almost 
entitled it to be regarded as a new feature. Mendelssohn’s 
overture is one of the four contributions to the concert- 
orchestra, which he founded on romantic or poetical subjects 
—the other three being, 4 Midsummer Night's Dream, Fingal’s 
Cave, and Melusina. In its way, it is quite equal to any of 
them. The subject illustrated is Goethe’s poem, Meerstille 
und Glucklich Fahrt. In the absence of the dramatic element, 
the didactic and descriptive preponderate. If it be possible, 
by the aid of musical sounds, to suggest such incidents as a 
calm sea and a happy voyage, Mendelssohn has effected it in 
this overture. In the slow introduction, the sustained notes 


minent part, give an idea of undisturbed calm, which can 
hardly fail to persuade the most sceptical ear. In the allegro 
—which, considered simply in a musical point of view, is a 
masterly movement—the lustre of the orchestration, the 
happy variety of colour produced by the alternate employ- 
ment of different instruments, and the consummate art with 
which the feeling of continuous motion is conveyed, help to 
realize, in a vivid manner, the story of a voyage, where wind 
and weather are alike favourable. Not less graphic and 
significant is the coda, which, with its irregular rhythm and 
broken tempo, is intended to paint the last circumstances of 
the voyage—the arrival and the landing. We are not among 
those who hold that objects, animate or inanimate, accidents 
of nature, or human actions and events, can be literally de- 
scribed in music. Nor had Mendelssohn any faith in so clear 
an impossibility. Had such been his belief, he would have 
left his overture to speak for itself, without taking the pains 
to invent a title. But, as a poet thinks in words, and a 
painter in outline and colour, a musician may think in music. 
Nor is it too much to be asked to believe that the memory 
of an occurrence like a sea voyage, unaccompanied by ad- 
verse weather, and brightened by incessant sunshine, may 
have raised up in the mind of the poet-musician such a train 
of ideas as, in the Meerstiile overture, has been moulded into 
a compact and beautiful work of art. If this be denied, it 
may be urged, with as good reason, that a musician has no 
sense whatever of natural beauty, and that what stirs up the 
poet and the painter, leaves the first indifferent and un- 
moved. To so evident an absurdity, however, no one who 
loves music,—no one who feels how infinite is its power of 
expression, will consent. To those, on the other hand, who 

are insensible to its attractions, what we have advanced will, 

of course, be unintelligible; but we do not presume to ad- 

dress them on the present occasion. The aim of Mendelssohn 

will have been accomplished if his overture—original, in- 

genious, and beautiful, no matter what it conveys—be 

accepted, not as a description of a calm sea and a pleasant 

voyage, but as the expression of what a real poet may be 

supposed to feel, whose education has taught him to speak 

in the universal language, under the immediate impression of 
such events. Regarded in this light, it appears as a mag- 

nificent inspiration. Regarded in any other, it is sim- 

ply « delightful and well contrasted succession of musical 

phrases—combinations of melody, harmony, and instrumenta- 

tion. Its performance on Monday night, if we except certain 

passages, where extreme delicacy and an absolute pianissimo 

are required, was irreproachable. 

All we have said about the overture of Mendelssohn ap- 

plies with equal strength to the gorgeous symphony of Bee- 

thoven—the greatest triumph of poetically descriptive music 

which the art possesses. The execution of this chef d’ceuvre 

was (the same exceptions taken as above) equally irre- 

proachable. The two overtures, both efforts of genius, were 

played with immense spirit. The allegro of Cherubini, 

nevertheless, was led off too slowly ; and the gradual crescendo 

of the introductory chords (indicated in the score), was taken 

too abruptly, and with a strange disregard of the composer's 

intention. The duet for violoncello and contrabasso, of 
Signors Piatti and Bottesini, as a piece of wonderful me- 

chanism, has rarely been surpassed, but as music is worth- 

less, and, indeed, out of place at the Philharmonic Con- 

certs. 

The vocal music was excellent. Mr. Sims Reeves sang 
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energy and feeling. The old air of Stradella was perhaps 
never so well sung as by Signor Ronconi ; and Madame Cas- 
tellan gave even a better reading than at the first concert of 
Mendelssohn’s fine scena, composed for the Philharmonic 
Concerts. The two duets—both perfect in their styles 
—were sung in such a manner as to satisfy the most exacting 
connoisseurs, 

The programme was, we have reason to believe, entirely 
selected by Her Majesty and Prince Albert, who on this, 
as on previous occasions, evinced a refinement of taste 
which few amateurs can boast. There was not a single 
piece to which the most critical judgment could object, 
with the exception of the duet for violoncelio and double 
bass; and this, as a morceau for display, served its purpose 
admirably. 

The illustrious visitors remained until the end of the 
concert, and were cheered on departing as warmly as on their 
arrival, 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tuer sixth season commenced on Saturday night with 
Donizetti’s opera seria, in three acts, called Maria di Rohan. 
The cast included three distinguished favourites of the public 
—Madame Castellan, Signor Tamberlik, and Signor Ron- 
coni, together with Mademoiselle Seguin, a débutante. The 
house was crowded, and the performance passed off in such 
a manner as to augur well for the future. 

The Royal Italian Opera is now an established institution. 
It has supplied a public want. Fixed upon this solid basis, 
its permanency, under wise direction, can no longer be matter 
for conjecture. Through many obstacles and reverses it 
has attained a first place among the operatic theatres of 
Europe, and its present hold on public opinion is so firm 
that nothing can shake it but gross mismanagement. Mr. 
Gye, whose second year of responsible dictatorship was inau- 
gurated on Saturday, has hitherto done so well that there 
can be little apprehension of illiberality or mistaken policy 
on his part. The prospectus for the current year, of which 
the particulars have been published, shows an increase rather 
than a diminution of enterprise. The company, allowing for 
the loss of Mademoiselle Angri and Signor Tamburini (who 
are not competently replaced) is perhaps, stronger than before. 
Besides valuable accessions to the list of “ prima donnas,” 
tenors, and basses—such as Mademoiselle Gazzaniga, Herr 
Ander, and Signor Marini—the band, conducted by Mr. Costa 
(in his department without a superior), is reinforced by the 
acquisition of Signors Piatti and Bottesini; whereby an in- 
strumental force previously unmatched in the continental 
theatres is placed still further beyond the chance of rivalry. 
To conclude, the promised novelties are of a sterling charac- 
ter, and likely to add to the reputation of the establishment, 
which in grand romantic opera has stood its ground against 
the French Academie. It is unnecessary to add anything 
more to what has been already said about the pledges for the 
season just commenced—the sixth, and not likely to be the 
least prosperous of the Royal Italian Opera, if antecedents 
count for anything. 

The choice 
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after the attention of the audience had been exhausted by 
some otherwork. The growing reputation of Signor Ronconi 
in this country imparted an increased interest to the revival 
on Saturday night. Though not one of the best, Maria di 
Rohan is far from being the worst of Donizetti’s operas. The 
music, it must be admitted, is rarely on a level with the 
tragic nature of the dramatic situations ; but, if this be stig- 
matized as a fault, it must apply in an equal degree to 
Lucrezia Borgia, the masterpiece of its composer, and even 
to Lucia, with all its touching melody. <A brief sketch of the 
story, which is less familiar than that of the majority of 
Italian operas, may not be out of place. ‘The period is in the 
reign of Louis XIII. Maria, Countess of Rohan, although 
secretly pledged to the Count of Chalais, has, for family 
reasons, espoused the Duke of Chevreuse, a nobleman of 
high and chivalrous character. Chalais, a favourite of the 
King, anda friend of Chevreuse, employs his court influence 
to obtain the pardon of the latter, who has killed Cardinal 
Richelieu’s nephew in a duel. Meanwhile, Richelieu being 
disgraced, Chalais is appointed Minister. His new position 
does not destroy his passion for Maria, and he contracts a 
duel with Armando de Gondi, a young courtier, who has made 
too free a use of her name. Chevreuse, unacquainted with 
the cause of provocation, consents to become his second ; and, 
Chalais not arriving at the appointed hour, the former 
combats in his place and kills his adversary. The instrument 
of Chalais’ absence is Maria herself, who visits him in private, 
and detains him by tears and supplications. In anticipation 
of the possible result of the duel, Chalais has written a 
letter to Maria, which by some means falls into the hands of 
Richelieu. The latter, restored to power, makes use of this 
to revenge himself at once upon Chalais and Chevreuse. 
Richelieu sends the letter, by a confidant, to the latter, who, 
opening it, discovers what he concludes to be a proof of his 
wife’s dishonour. In the meantime, Richelieu has ordered 
Chalais to be arrested. Chevreuse, too generous to deliver 
him into the hands of the officers, offers him the choice of 
two pistols, in presence of the distressed Maria, who wit- 
nesses their departure, and shortly hears a report from 
without, which announces the death of one or both her lovers. 
The lapse of a minute informs her, by the reappearance of 
Chevreuse, in a state of mingled exultation and despair, 
that he who has fallen is the man she loves. The emissaries 
of Richelieu then arrest Chevreuse, and on this catastrophe 
the curtain falls. The story is simple and dramatic, but 
Donizetti could not raise himself up to the subject, out of 
which Mozart would have constructed a masterpiece. Never- 
theless, Donizetti’s treatment of opera-seria has been suff- 
ciently applauded by Italian, French, German, and English 
audiences, to authorize some consideration for Maria di 
Rohan, which, without the carnavalesque excitement of 
Lucrezia Borgia, or the extreme sentimentality of Lucia di 
Lammermoor, displays many of the good qualities of its com- 
poser. The music is too well known, however, both in the 
concert-room and on the stage, to require any further descrip- 
tion; we shall, therefore, confine our remarks to the per- 
formance. 


The distribution of the dramatis persone was, on the whole, 
powerful :—-Madame Castellan, Maria ; Tamberlik, Chalais ; 
Ronconi, Chevreuse ; and Mademoiselle Seguin, De Gondi. 
The subordinate parts were efficiently sustained by MM. 
Rommi, Polonini, and Soldi. The Chevreuse of Signor 
Ronconi is one of the finest efforts of the lyric stage. With 
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character, this artist, by genius alone, rises to the highest 
tragic excellence. In the Opening scenes, before Chevreuse 
suspects the truth of his wife or the fidelity of his companion, 
the romantic bearing of the nobleman, and the open frankness 
of the devoted friend and lover, were pourtrayed with con- 
summate art. The first seeds of distrust implanted, a change 
betrays itself in his demeanour, which, without obtrusive 
exhibitions of gesture, becomes terrible in its suppressed 
earnestness. [lis look at Chalais when he picks up the mask 
of Maria, tells the whole story without an effort, and the irony 
which he throws into the passage, ‘ Favella piu sommesso,”’ 
is remarkable for its force. and suggestiveness. But all this 
sinks into insignificance by the side of the last scene, when, 
the truth being explained beyond the possibility of doubt, 
through the means of the fatal letter, Chevreuse gives vent to 
his fury and contemplates revenge. Ronconi’s manner of 
reading the letter, and his sudden start and exclamation at 
the end, “Che, Maria!” were only equalled in vivid ex- 
pression and reality by his vehement burst into the air, 
“ Bella e di sol vestita,”—the triumph of singer and actor 
combined. More passionate still, and, if possible, more 
impressive, was his delivery of the agilato, “‘ Ogni, mio bene,” 
&c., in which Chevreuse dwells upon his past love, and the 
succeeding allegro, “‘ Ah! d’una lagrima,” when he resigns 
himself to despair. His interview with his wife was wonder- 
fully acted ; and his sudden transport of the words “ E troppa 
la gioja !—mi toglie—il respir!”” when, by his wife’s manner, 
he is made aware of the expected return of Chalais, was a 
masterstroke of genius. The ultimate meeting with Chalais 
was equally fine ; and the half-terrible, half-desponding look, 
when, having shot his rival, he returns into the presence of 
the unhappy Maria, was a worthy climax to a performance 
which, in its way, has been rarely equalled. In Signor 
Tamberlik, Ronconi, for the first time in this country, found 
a Chalais willing and able to sing and act up to him. The 
part, so often disdained by first tenors, becomes in the 
hands of this popular singer one of first-rate importance. The 
romance in the first scene, “* Quando il cor,’’ at once showed 
that Signor Tamberlik’s voice was in excellent condition, 
while the richness of his tones, accompanied by that peculiar 
“ vibrato,” which, after some discussion, has been accepted, 
not merely as a peculiarity, but (when under entire control, as 
now) a beauty, gave additional effeet to his large and finished 
style of phrasing, leaving the ear and the judgment equally 
satisfied. The duet with Ronconi, where Chevreuse urges 
Chalais to accompany him to the duel, was a spirited per- 
formance on both sides, and that with Madame Castellan, in 
which Maria dissuades Chalais from keeping his engagement, 
was equally striking. In the scenes with Chevreuse it is 
enough to say that Signor Tamberlik was worthy of his fellow 
actor, and that, instead of merely serving as a foil to Ronconi 
(as we have seen on former occasions), he demonstrated a 
thorough comprehension of the sentiment and situation, and 
effectively realized both. In short, Signor Tamberlik was 
beyond comparison, the best representative of the part of 
Chalais we have seen upon the English stage—which, by the 
way, however, is nothing very flattering to say of him, 
Madame Castellan seems to have improved both in voice 
and manner of singing, if we may be allowed to judge by 
her performance of the part of Maria di Rohan, which is 
well suited to her, and was acted with singular earnestness. 
She sang her first air, ‘Cupa fatal mestizia,” with great 
feeling ; and in the florid cabaletta, “ Havvi wn Dio,” &e. 
(an interpolation of no merit), exhibited freshness of voice, 








energy of style, and brilliancy of execution. In the dra- 
matic scenes with Chalais and Chevreuse, Madame Castellan 
displayed an unusual share of intelligence. Her performance, 
indeed, was entirely successful. The new contralto, Made- 
moiselle Seguin, has a good voice, soft, glowing, equal, every- 
thing, in short, but powerful. A novice to the stage (having 
hitherto confined herself to concert-singing in Brussels and 
Paris), Mademoiselle Seguin was overcome by nervousness, 
and failed to do justice to the opening air, “ Per non istare.” 
In the little cavatina of Act II., however, “ Son leggero 
nell’ amore,”’ she made a very favourable impression. Her 
singing, if not faultless, was decidedly effective ; her “ legato” 
and her manner of dwelling on the lower notes (ample with- 
out exaggeration) were greatly admired, and satisfied the 
audience that, if they had not a first-rate contralto, they had 
at least a promising and conscientious artist, before them. 
Mademoiselle Seguin has a vast deal to learn as an actress. 
Her person, though diminutive, is not, however, unprepos- 
sessing, while the awkward stiffness of her deportment will 
probably be vanquished by time and experience. It must 
not be overlooked that, walking in the steps of such an artist 
as Alboni, the position of the new comer was not a little em- 
barrassing. The general execution of the opera was unim- 
peachable. The scenery and dresses were excellent; the 
orchestra was as perfect as ever, and the chorus seemed 
stronger and more efficient than last season. ‘The overture, 
a very flimsy composition, was rendered interesting by the 
admirable manner in which it was played. Mr. Costa, who 
was received with acclamation on taking his seat in the 
orchestra, conducted with his wonted decision and skill. 
The only objectionable point in the performance was the 
interpolation of a series of dances, entitled a divertissement 
into the first parts of the opera, which divertissement proved 
by no means diverting to the audience, who, during its 
progress and at the conclusion, expressed their dissatisfac- 
tion in audible terms. Notwithstanding this, Mademoiselle 
Brussi and Mademoiseile Robert (the former a young and 
promising dancer, whose personal appearance is much in her 
favour, the latter a pantomimist of acknowledged eminence 
from the Grand Opera in Paris) were frequently and warmly 
applauded. The introduction of the divertissement was, 
nevertheless, an unpardonable liberty, and its suppression on 
the next occasion will be advisable. Ifa ballet be necessary, 
it should be placed at the end of the evening’s performance, 
unless originally a feature in the opera. The Royal Italian 
Opera has gained a reputation for giving the works of cele- 
brated composers as they were written, and ought to be chary 
of following bad examples. With this exception there was 
nothing but approval and genuine applause. The receptions 
accorded to Ronconi, Tamberlik, and Madame Castellan, 
were highly complimentary, and the usual number of recalls 
testified to the general content. The last scene of Ronconi 
created a furore, and he was compelled to come forward twice 
after his aria, After the opera the National Anthem was 
performed, Madame Castellan taking the principal solos. 


THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
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Opera, the prime mover, if not absolutely the originator, has 
been Mr. T. F. Beale.” I cannot allow the mistake, which the 
able critic of the Times has committed, to remain without 
correction, and n> person will be more pleased, I am con- 
vinced, at the rectification than Mr. Beale. 

If any credit be due to the prime mover and originator of 
the Royal Italian Opera, then, most assuredly, I have the 
right to claim the distinction exclusively, the more especially 
as I gave my gratuitous aid in the cause of art, during the 
years 1846 and 1847, and I have been a severe sufferer in a 
financial point of view, from my connection with the new 
lyric establishment. 

Having no longer any motives to keep back my name, in 
reference to the part I have played in the memorable struggle 
to form a second Italian Opera House in this country, I do 
not hesitate to specify, briefly, in what manner I became 
identified with the Royal Italian Opera. 

So early as the year 1845, agents applied to me on 
the part of Lenari, the well-known impresario, as to the 
chances of success of a second Italian Opera. I believe that 
the intention was abandoned, not so much from the opinions 
I expressed against the speculation, as from the impossibility 
of finding a theatre sufficiently large for the purpose. Signor 
Galetti, of Rome, having heard in Paris of Lenari’s project, 
took it up, and persuaded Persiani, the composer, that a for- 
tune was to be realized by such an undertaking. It was 
Galetti who first applied to me for advice on the matter. 
His plan was confined to an Opera Buffa, on the smallest 
scale, to be given either at the St. James’s, or Drury Lane 
Theatre. As in the case of Lenari, I pronounced the notion 
to be visionary, but the assurances which were given, that 
unlim'ted capital was forthcoming for a second Italian theatre, 
eventually induced me to draw up a plan of management, to 
extend the existing Italian repertoire, and to widen the 
domain of art, by the production of masterpieces by the 
French and German masters ; in short, to create an establish- 
ment, which should combine the essential attributes of the 
Italian Theatres, the Grand Opera, and Opera Comique in 
Paris, and the classic German Opera Houses. 

Persiani and Galetti entered fully into my views, and 
offered the post of musical director to Mr. Costa, who agreed 
to accept it, provided Grisi and Mario should be induced to 
accept engagements. This condition having been accepted, 
the organisation of the gigantic undertaking was actively 
pursued, and on the 21st of August, 1846, the day after the 
curtain had fallen on the season at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
I made the following startling announcement in the columns 
of the Morning Chronicle, on which Journal I was engaged as 
musical critic :— 


** We are authorized to announce to our readers, that the 
capitalists who have resolved to form an Italian company for 
Covent Garden Theatre, for the years 1847, 1848, and 1849, 
have engaged Mr, Costa as musical director and conductor of 
the orchestra for that period, and for three years more, in all 
six years, at his own choice. Mr. Costa, having received full 
powers to select the band and chorus, has engaged every 
leading instrumentalist, native and foreign, now in this coun- 
try, the great majority having transferred their services from 
the late orchestra of Her Majesty’s Theatre, as also the 
principal choralists. The Covent Garden band and chorus 
will be the largest ever collected within the walls of any 
theatre in this country, and the resident chorus singers are to 
be considerably reinforced by experienced instrumentalists. 
The house is to be decorated and fitted up on a scale of un- 















precedented splendour, with every comfort and luxury. First- 
rate artists have been engaged for the establishment. The 
principal vocalists already engaged may be divided into three 
classes. First—Artists of European fame, now in this coun- 
try. Secondly —Artists of European fame, who have visited 
this country, but are no longer here. Thirdly—Artists of 
European fame, who have never appeared in this country 
at all. The subordinate parts in operas are to be filled by 
thoroughly ‘competent artists. The mise en scene will be 
carefully attended to in every department. Original operas, 
composed expressly for this country, are to be produced. 
The standard repertoire will be principally used for debuts, but 
many works of continental popularity, never introduced here as yet, 
will be peformed. The main principle of this undertaking is 
to elevate lyrical art, and to place the Italian Opera on a basis 
of effictency in every branch, never before attained, not only in 
England, but in Europe.” 

It is no little consolation for me, Sir, at this moment, to 
glance over the above short programme. 

On the 16th of September, 1846, I published the names 
of the company in the Morning Chronicle, and on the 15th of 
October following I made a third announcement as follows : 
—‘ We are. authorised to announce to our readers that the 
capitalists, who have, taken Covent Garden Theatre, for the 
formation of an Italian lyrical company, have appointed Mr. 
Beale, of the firm of Cramer, Beale, and Co., the well known 
music publishers, acting manager and chief director of the 
new undertaking. Mr. Beale having accepted the post, has 
already commenced its responsible duties. It will be scarcely 
possible to over-rate the value,of such an acquisition as the 
services. of Mr Beale;. his activity, intelligence, and great 
integrity, and his popularity with the continental. artists, as 
well as with the musical professors of this country, are 
guarantees for his future efficiency.” Mr. Beale’s appoint- 
ment was suggested by myself. I strongly urged the 
importance of having an English director whose name would 
be acceptable to the musical public, and I mentioned Mr. 
Mitchell or Mr, Beale as being qualified for the duties. The 
former gentleman having declined the position (which, by the 
way, was again offered to him in 1848), Mr. Beale was nomi- 
nated. During the season of 1848, Mr. Frederick Gye 
became the acting manager, and in April, 1849, Mr. Beale, 
acting during Mr. Delafield’s absence, for the second time 
was in office until the month of July, when the artists 
governed under a commonwealth, which was reserved for 
the season of 1850. In 1851, Mr. Gye began as lessee 
and director, and now continues in authority. 

I withdrew with Mr. Beale in 1849, but not before I had 
the gratification of having saved the establishment from utter 
ruin, by obtaining from the distinguished composer Meyer- 
beer his score of the Prophéte, and I shall always feel highly 
flattered by the kind confidence he reposed in me on that 
occasion. 

Such is the rapid summary of my connection with the 
Royal Italian Opera as “ prime mover and originator.” My 
plan to depart from the ancient regime, and to produce works 
by the greatest composers, without distinction of country, 
was the salvation of the undertaking. At three different 
epochs of crisis, the Royal Italian Opera was prevented 
from closing: namely, by the production of Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots and Prophéte, and by Auber’s Masaniello. 

The time will come when the history 0° the Royal Italian 
Opera must be written; the public have been made familiar 
with its financial disasters, but with its artistic difficulties 













behind the scenes, there is a curious and instructive volume 
to be drawn up. 

Let me take the opportunity of assuring you that I always 
entertained the notion, that the improved performance at the 
Royal Italian Oper, at which the principals alone are foreign- 
ers, must eventually lead to the formation of a National 
Opera, on a permanent basis; and I am much mistaken in 
theZsigns of the times, if that consummation devoutly to be 
wished—and the absence of which is a national disgrace— 
will be much longer delayed. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your’s obediently, 
C. L. Gruneisen. 





16, Surrey Street, Strand, 
March 29, 1852. 








MUSICAL ETIQUETTE. 
(From a Contributor.) 


These are days of politeness; but, the sincerity and genuineness 
of modern etiquette are more than questionable. Hollow preten- 
sions and artificial usages seem to be the order of the day, So 
unwieldy and cumbersome have our polite (?) forms become, that 
any lover of simplicity and ease feels as awkward in them as young 
David did in Saul’s armour. ' But, however, instead of stopping 
to debate the merits of an etiquette that makes every lover of 
nature miserable, we shall hasten on to our subject; and if any 
formal dandy should read these lines, and. be angry with us, we 
hereby rebuke him out of his own mouth, and beg pardon. for 
having been so vulgar as to write them with our hand. 

We said these are days of politeness ; instance, Etiquette for the 
Ball-room, Etiquette for the Wedding-day, and, last not least, 
Surgical Etiquette. Music is proverbial for its softening ‘and 
refining: influence. We therefore come forward, though late in 
the day, and almost last in the race of fashion, to vindicate the 
honour of the art by throwing together a few hints on Musical 
Etiquette. 

Where to begin we do not know, and where to break off we can- 
not tell: we will try to write ourselves into the subject. 

The pleasures of music are often interrupted, nay, sometimes 
utterly marred, by the ignorant boorishness of those from whom 
we have a right to expect better things. You can hardly ever sit 
down to your instrument in some circles without being either rudely 
interrupted or vulgarly accompanied. ‘These provoking annoyances 
begin with our earliest lessons from the music-master, and are not 
unfrequently continued through every successive stage aud incident 
in our musical career. Various are the sources in which these 
vulgarities arise. In some instances they result from sheer igno- 
rance and stupidity ; while in other cases they are not caused by 
ignorance, but by a coarse and rugged nature. Having no native 
refinement of feeling, the natural roughness of these persons breaks 
through all artificial restraint. ‘I'hey know the rules of politeness, 
but the fates forbid their practising what they know. Sandstone 
cannot be polished. Others again have the one chief desideratum 
of all |e riguer + gee: feeling—and yet they are uncouth. The 
life of the polished rule is in them, but it is dormant through 
idleness, and diseased by neglect. But no matter from what 
source musical rudeness may flow— whether from ignorance, blunt 
feeling, or recklessness, it is always intolerable, and a thing to be 
shunned. We shall now proceed to instance a few. breaches of 
Musical Etiquette. 

stpere yourself to have been fagging in the music-room for the 
last hour and a Half. After great labour you are on the eve of 
mastering some difficulty, or comprehending some knotty passage. 
Just at this point you are interrupted by a rap at the door. If you 
are a bachelor, and it happens to. be winter, you, on opening the 
door, are greeted with “ Please, Sir, I have brought some coals, and 
there is a beautiful young lady called to see you.” Or, if you are 
a lady, and it chances to be Valentine’s Day, you are saluted with 
“If you please here are are four letters for you.” Vexed and 
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chagrined, you resign yourself to your fate, give the audience, or 
read the letters. ‘Chis over, you return to your musical study ; but 
the mind now refuses to do its office; your attention is dissipated, 
and the exercise confuses itself into a web more tangled than 
ever. We submit that all such interruptions as these are always 
disagreeable, and often rude. The whole study must be passed 
through again and again, until at length you recover what you had 
lost, and become tolerably at home in the composition. Time 
passes on, and you are invited to a party. Ofcourse, you are 
called on to play this newly-mastered symphony You sit down 
to the instrument, but before you can ah gain your self-possession, 
you are disturbed by the sound of voices in a low whisper, or, you 
perceive, from the movement of the shadows on the wall, that you 
are the subject of remark. A conversation is being carried on at 
your expense. Your feelings are wounded, your attention falters, 
and poor Beethoven is murdered by his own worshipper. Nothing 
can be ruder than moving about the room or conversing, when a 
person is performing. If but few can bear up under such unkind 
treatment, what must become of the nervous and the timid? Un- 
nerved, confused, and distressed, they leave the instrument in 
disgust. When some people call on us to play, we always con- 
strue the request as meaning, “ Will you have the kindness to 
give me an opportunity to insult you?” Should a lively dance 
piece happen to be played, in all probability there will be some one 
either polking under the table with his feet, or drumming on the 
table with his hands. We remember a Jittle incident associated 
with our college days. It was a lovely summer afternoon, and we 
were beguiling the hour by playing a few easy airs on the flute. 
Suddenly our study door was opened, and in walked a polite young 
collegian, fresh from Herodotus. He came down upon us in the 
middle of a beautiful air with “ Have you got up your Greek?” 
We at once took the liberty of telling said disciple of Herodotus 
that be was a Goth, whatever might become of the Greek. Ifina 
social party, you are called on to sing, it is quite likely that some 
polished indiyidual will be polite enough to extemporise a vocal 
accompaniment for you. Some fast men make it their business to 
call for their favourite tune, and always distinguish themselves 
during the easier parts by the genteel practice of whistling. And 
what shall we say of those young ladies who give themselve senti- 
mental airs while listening to a pathetic piece? Now they pull 
long faces; next cast their eyes to the ceiling like some tragedy 
queen; and anon they sigh so very deeply that it needs but a very 
slight stretch of the imagination to fancy them on a visit to a 
physician, in order to obtain a certificate of good health- -a neces- 
sary and indispensable ticket to be handed over to the proper 
authorities before marriage is permitted—and swelling their chest 
to bring out some latent symptoms of consumption. : 

As we are trying to correct faults, we shall not think it beneath 
us to notice such a small thing as turning over the leaves of a 
music book, when a person is playing from it. Many are either too 
proud or too idle to perform this little office for their friends; the 
consequence is, that every time the performer arrives at the foot 
of the right hand page, there is a dead silence for two or three 
seconds. Chasms like these will spoil the finest execution of the 
best music. But why are such pauses allowed? We think we 
know the secret. ‘hose persons who ought to be leave-turners, 
are ashamed to have it known that they cannot read music as fast 
as it is played, forgetting that a performer can with the utmost 
ease and secrecy give the leave-turner his cue. Fear of exposure 
need not make them rude. . 

We shall next adduce a few established rules of musical 
etiquette, from which we altogether discent. It is by some con- 
sidered vulgar tocopy music. What earthly reason there is for 
this rule we never could divine. Rather than offend against this 
foolish canon, there are many who prefer having an empty music- 
case. Ifa party is too poor to —— printed music, there can 
be oe mean in copying. ‘This keeping up of an artificial 
sition is t 


e bane of modern society. Let us now glance at pa 
case of false pride. There are thousands of non-professionals who 
deem it an unpardonable vulgarity not to be able to play the last 
new piece, or sing the last new song. To what labour, to what 
waste of time, to what financial extravagance has this ridiculous 





custom led! The mind is so erammed, and the ear so stunned 
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with the ephemeral productions of the day, that hardly any time or 
inclination is left for the study of the classic authors. ‘The little 
of new music that is really good, is buried in heaps of rubbish ; 
while the eye and ear pass so rapidly from one piece to another, 
that it is hardly possible to distinguish the precious gem from the 
spurious imitation. It is a mistake to suppose that this absurd 
fashion swells the exchequer of the music-seller. Its abandonment 
might crush the adventurer in music—the sooner the better; but 
it would not injure, it would promote the sale of compositions of 
sterling value—Fiat justitia, ruat celum. 

There is yet another law of musical gentility to which we cannot 
subscribe. It is generally considered inconsistent with good 
breeding not to perform when you are requested. In the first 
place, can you perform? Ifnot, the rudeness rests with others, 
rather than with you. Itis the acme of impudence to wrgea 
person to sing or play when it is well known that the party 
pressed cannot do it efficiently. As for those persons who can 

lay well, and won't without pressing, they may soon be cured. 
Take them at their word. Forego an evening’s enjoyment, rather 
than feed such vanity. A very few lessons of this sort will be 
found sufficient to humble their pride, and make them play at once 
when they are asked. Such persons are too fond of hearing them- 
selves to remain long silent. However accomplished a person may 
be, private considerations sometimes dictate a refusal. Some 
persons, thoughtlessly enough, would apply the lash and spur to 
all they come near. Have these slave-drivers forgotten that there 
are such things as slight indispositions, and secret griefs ? Or did 
they ever know the heart-rending story connected with the “ Banks 
of Allan Water?” 

The practice of disfiguring the title-pages of music with lithographs, 
woodcuts, etc, is certainly very popular, but we are constrained by 
a “large majority in a full house” to vote it vulgar. It can neither 
serve the purposes of instruction, nor refined pleasure. It panders 
to a corrupt and vitiated taste, entails needless expense, and is 
highly offensive to every cultivated mind. What ludicrous and 
disgusting things have we seen figuring in mawkish sentimentalism 
on the title-pages of modern music—long snakes, small rats with 
short tails, and big guns with little calibres, blacks with large 
noses and small pipes, pigs and chickens, things intended for ladies, 
coarse as fish-women, lustful as satyrs, grossness incarnate. Did 
Billingsgate and the coalheavers furnish the models? Was the 
artist trying how vilely he could daub? ‘These gaudy little pages 
are poisonous to the taste of the public, a disgrace to the palette, 
and the pencil, a highly-coloured burlesque: grinning from out 
their ghastly visages, they mock a sickly public for being so gulled 
as to buy them. We have said sufficient. This blurred nuisance 
must be put down. 








MARRIAGE OF JENNY LIND. 
(Extract or A Lerrer or Fesruary 7TH.) 


I have a little bit of news to tell you, of an event that 
has taken place, and having been one of the actors, or 
perhaps a supernumerary in it, can give you some particulars 
that may interest you—I mean Jenny Lind’s wedding. She 
left New York for Boston about three weeks since, and 
shortly after wrote me a long letter, confessing what she 
had been too bashful to reveal before, viz. that she was en- 
gaged to be married to a young German artist, Otto Gold- 
schmidt, and to whom she was very tenderly attached. 

She asked me to draw up her marriage contract, gave me 
the particulars how she wished her property to be settled, 
&c., which was done in due form; and in connection here- 
with, I will mention, that, with that high spirit of generosity 
that has always marked her character, she set apart £20,000 
to found a charity school in Sweden! Last Wednesday I 


went to Boston, and she approved of the marriage contract ; 
and the next day, the 5th inst, she was married to Mr. Gold- 
schmidt, at the house of Mr. Ward, a friend of hers and 








The morning was bright and cloudless, and prognosticated 
well for her.married state. She was dressed in white silk, 
with a veil, and orange flower wreath, intermingled with 
myrtle @ la Suedoise, with a bouquet or corsage of the same, 
and looked very charming. * 

The queries were pronounced by the Rey. Dr. Wainwright, 
a clergyman from New York, whom she had invited for the 
purpose. Only half-a-dozen friends were present ; among 
them Mr. Everitt, who was minister to London a few years 
ago. Then came the kissing of the. bride, performed by the 
staid guests by imprinting a benedictal kiss on the forehead, 
except by one, whom Jenny embraced, and gave an old- 
fashioned Swedish kiss! She seemed a very Amina, so 
joyous, so happy, stepping on air, as it were. After a while 
she sat down to the piano, and sang “ Ah non giunge,” with 
a heartiness that would have brought the a> Opera 
house at her feet. In the afternoon they went off to a country 
seat at Northampton, about one hundred miles from Boston, 
which they have hired for afew months. In the summer 
they return to Europe. Mr. Goldschmidt is seven years 
younger than herself—about twenty-four years old, a small, 
very good-looking man, of a high-toned character, well edu- 
cated, and devoted to her. He is from Hamburgh, where 
his father is a respected merchant.—(From the Ladies’ 
Companion.) 








Dramatic. 


Frencu Prays.—Sr. James’s THEatre.—As often as we 
have spoken of L' Auberge des Adrets, we however find ample 
materials for observation on each successive representation ; 
like the chamleon it is continually changing its hue and 
colour, varying with the capabilities ot the actor, his humour 
or his caprice. Since it was first played it has undergone a 
variety of transformations ; commencing as a mysterious 
melodrama and eventually merging into the broadest farce— 
even the denouement has now been altered—the direful murder 
of the benevolent old gentleman having been expunged, and 
the curtain falls leaving us with the pleasant anticipation of 
his ultimate recovery. We do not despair of a still further 
development of the intrigue of this most elastic of canvasses, 
for piece there is none at present, and we look confidently 
forward to the day when Robert Macaire and his fidelis 
Achates Bertrand, will resume their proper standing in society, 
and, after preliminary whitewashing of the innumerable ca- 
lumnies heaped upon their innocent heads, stand forth as 
irreproachable members of our social economy, with the 
decoration of the Legion of Honour at their button-holes, 
conferred by the bye on not a few who have practised their 
lessons of practical philosophy, but who have not had the 
decency to acknowledge the obligation. In the meanwhile, 
we feel called upon to judge of the piece as it is now presented 
to the public—namely, as a broad farce, a biting satire on 
passing events, and a satanic grin at all our preconceived 
notions whether for good or evil. We must premise by 
stating that so intimately is Mr Frederick Lemaitre mixed 
up with the principal part in this play, that in speaking of 
the one we naturally refer to the other; indeed, we haye our 
conviction that he has more to do with the authorship of the 
piece than the author himself. With the groundwork of the 
play we have nothing to do, having shown that. the original 
purpose has gradually been altered, until little is left but the 
bare canvass, on which the action'of the story is made to 





Goldschmidt’s. 





progress somewhat in the style of a camera obscura, As 
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regards the sayings and doings of the two worthies, Robert 
Macaire and Bertrand, we cannot undertake to convey any pre- 
cise notion of their exploits, which must be seen to be rightly 
appreciated and understood. Every variety of moral feeling 
is successively introduced by these philosophic vagabonds and 
treated in a scoffing, sneering manner, and yet with such humour 
that we cannot refrain from laughing, although we shudder 
at our levity, and stand abashed at our inconsistency. We 
eventually grow callous to the reproaches of our conscience, 
and unconsciously side with the two reprobates who repre- 
sent the gangrened part of our social system. The stealing 
of a pocket handkerchief makes us roar with delight, the es- 
cape from the first inquisition of the gens-d’armes excites a cor- 
responding feeling of sympathy, and we pull a long breath 
with onr friend Bertrand when his papers are pronounced to 
be en régle. Even the story of the abandoned wife, if it ex- 
cites a feeling of compassion at the first hearing, is turned 
into a jest and a mockery as soon as the breath of Robert 
Macaire has passed over it. Neither does the murder of the 
unfortunate Germeuil inspire us with any sensation of horror 
or, indeed, aversion, we laugh over the deed and almost re- 
joice at the possible escape of the assassin. Such are the 
materials kneaded into two acts, such are the sentiments and 
such is the manner of treatment, embodied by such an actor 
as Lemaitre; the result may easily be guessed. We need 
scarcely say that this olla podrida defies any attempt at cri- 
ticism, and we must perforce lay down our pen and join in 
the general hilarity. We could write whole volumes of 
philosophical treatises on the themes suggested hy these two 
scoundrels, and might talk of morality and morals until 
doomsday, cui bono ?—the laugh would be against us. Who 
shall withstand Lemaitre in his own element?. Who shall 
refuse to admire his eccentric gestures, his burlesque senti- 
mentality, his grotesque gentility, his cool impudence, his 
undaunted courage, his marvellous oufrecuidance, even his 
hat, gloves, stick, and coat, which hang together by some in- 
scrutable and mysterious process? ll are alike carried 
away in this whirlwind of chaos, this modern Babylon, this 
confusion worse confounded. Judgment is of no use here, 
Frederick Lemaitre is before our eyes, and we must perforce 
laugh and be merry ; he is in his own element, and, like the 
maelstroom of the Northern Ocean, we are insensibly dragged 
into the vortex, and follow him blindly in his wild eareer of 
vice and dissipation. Frederick Lemaitre never played 
better than he has done on his present visit, and Bertrand 
was ably represented by M. Tourillon, who, on all occasions 
a carefdl actor, displayed in this part a fund of humour 
which gave great satisfaction. The houses have been excel- 
lent, more especially on the nights of Robert Macaire. 
J. De C : 


ApeLpui.—Although a man be not a Linneus, he is yet 
aware that trees, shrubs, flowers, et hoc genus omne, are later in 
our northern clime than they are in countries nearer the south. 
The same rule appears to hold good with respect to most of the 
“entirely new farces” submitted to the approval of London 
audiences. For instance, Le Cabinet de Lustucru had long 
since faded from before the eyes of a Parisian public, when it 
bloomed forth in London as Spring Gardens. Past Two in 
the Morning sprang up in all its blushing glory when Passé 
Minuit had disappeared from the GaHic theatrical parterre, 
and the same was the case with Used Up (Le Homme 
Blasé), Slasher and Crasher (Le Poltron), and a host of others 
too numerous to be enumerated. The last exemplification of 
this almost invariable law is afforded by the “entirely new” 








Adelphi farce, entitled Who Stole the Pocket. Book? This 
entirely new farce first saw the lights in Paris under the title 
of the Place Ventadour, and was the production of the well- 
known Paul de Kock. It was afterwards produced, if we 
mistake not, at the Princess's Theatre, under the management 
of Mr. Maddox. The plot is not a peculiarly ingenious one, 
and the piece derives its chief merit from the opportunity it 
affords Mr. Wright of displaying his undoubted talent to great 
advantage. This gentleman represents a certain Mr. Tomkins 
Tipthorp, who is a dramatic author. Like many individuals of 
the same profession, he is what is expressively termed “hard up,” 
and unable to contribute his share towards a dinner to be given 
by him in conjunction with two friends, Mr. Silvertop (Mr. S. 
Emery), and Mr. Woodpecker (Mr. G. Honey), to their respective 
lady-loves, Fanny Smart (Miss Ellen Chaplin), Miss Dainty 
(Miss Emma Harding), and Julia Jenkins (Miss Laura 
Honey). After some slight personalities between the three 
gentlemen, Mr. Tipthorp leaves the house for the ostensible 
purpose of fetching his purse, although he is fully aware that 
that article will not be of the slightest use to him, as there is 
nothing init. In this delemma, however, fortune smiles on 
him, He finds a pocket-book in Chancery Lane with notes to 
the amount of two hundred pounds. He has a strong suspi- 
cion that this is the property of a gentleman in brown, whom 
he sees wending his way up the thoroughfare in question a 
few yards before him. He is at first about to ask the gentle- 
man in brown, before mentioned,whether he (Tipthorp) is right 
in his conjecture ; but from some unaccountable reason—per~ 
haps because he thinks curiosity is a vice—starts off, in the 
opposite direction, without doing so. Having the money in 
his possession he immediately orders a most sumptuous repast 
together with a variety of presents for the object of his aifec- 
tions. Conscience, however, is hard at work in his breast. 
He does not feel at all comfortable, and his situation becomes 
distressing in the extreme on the entry of the gentleman in 
brown, whom he thinks he has defrauded and who turns out 
to be Fanny Smart’s uncle, Mr. Benjamin Blossom (Mr. Paul 
Bedford). This horticulturally-named personage excruciates 
the guilty Tipthorp by referring to his loss in Chancery Lane, 
and a series of highly comical scenes follow until at last Tip- 
ther determines to make a clear breast of it. He is on the point 
of carrying out this laudable resolution when it isdiscovered that 
Blossom has lost not a pocket-book but his wig, which he had 
got in his coat pocket and that the pocket-book was actually 
Tipthorp’s own property ; having been lost by the messenger 
who had been despatchedtwith it by$the Manager,—Blazes, the 
two hundred pounds being the sum due from that individual 
to Tipthorp for “ work done.” We were especially struck by 
this denouement. Who will now say that the incidents in farces 
are always improbable? We should like to know Blazes ex- 
ceedingly ; and if any one “ sent us to Blazes,” weshould for- 
give him. Mr. Wright’s impersonation was most excellent, 
and may certainly, from its truthfulness, rank among his best 
efforts. It was the very personification of guilty wretched- 
ness, Mr. Wright was admirably acted up to by Messrs. 
Emery and G. Honey. The iatter was especially good, and 
made a character out of very slender materials. Mr. G. 
Honey has now become an established favourite, as we long 
since predicted he would be. ‘“ Though last, not least,” the 
ladies played with great spirit, and looked excessively pretty. 
Is it surprising that, with so many elements of success, the 
piece was eminently successful? 





Cartorta Grist remains at St. Petersburgh, until called to 
Vienna, by an engagement which she has accepted. 

































































Original Correspondence. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Sir—Not taking.in the “ Leeds Intelligencer,” I have only now 
been made aware (through your Journal) that my critiques on musical 
matters in Sheffield had created the fright they appear to have in 
the minds of a few egotistical and conceited would-be musicians. 
I am not aware, therefore, what /earned arguments the editor of 

the “ Intelligencer” might bring to bear in order to prove that an 
alto can pipe into a falsetto; but this I do know, that any such 
attempt could only further prove the ignorance of the said sapient 
editor. 

With respect to the performance of the Messiah in Sheffield, a 
short time back, [, after mature consideration, can only blame 
myself for being too lenient, and passing over errors and faults 
that, in strict justice, I ought to have pointed out; but I would 
always rather lean to the side of praise than censure. At the 
same time, as a correspondent of your useful and wide-spread 
Journal, 1 am bound to write without favour or flattery. ‘Thou- 
sands of readers of the Musical World spread far over the 
country, are not to be deluded and deceived for the sake of pleas- 
ing the weak and sickly vanity of a few musical tyros. I have no 
partialities, no peculiar likes or dislikes. I write honestly of all I 
hear, without fear or favour. And much more delighted am I 
always to praise than to censure. Most assuredly, all I wrote 
respecting Mr. Burtcn, Mr. Hinchcliffe, Mr. Mason, &c , was my 
honest and candid opinion; and I believe, from my knowledge of 
music, I am not easily to be led astray. 

With respect to the silly and angry gentleman who signed him- 
self “ W,” and who was the getter-wp of the affair, I can only say 
that, as I know him to be a good speculator in Sheffield wares, 
I also know /i to be a complete ignoramus in all that appertains 
to musical matters, and can therefore well excuse his folly on the 
present occasion. That the “ Sheffield Times” gave a flattering 
notice of the Oratorio, I admit ; but the editor of that paper is not 
infallible, and he has often regretted his want of musical knowledge ; 
and the former proprietor of the paper and the said “ W.” are very 
great friends, which may well account for the coloured and flattering 
notice. The critique in “ The Free Press” (a largely-circulated 
and admirable paper, neither Chartist nor Socialist) was a per- 
fectly correct one, and one that has received almost the unanimous 
approval of the musical portion of this good town. 

I must thank a “ West Riding Musician” for his able defence 
of my criticisms, and beg to assure him that I write to please able 
musical men—such as he appears to be—and not to laud ridiculous 
would-be musicians. 

In conclusion, allow me to ask you, Sir, if you can imagine the 
Messiah being a very yrand affair with only one female vocalist ? 
I remain truly obliged, 

‘Our CopresponpEnNT.” 








Rebielws of Music. 


“ He’s Comtne Home”—Battap—By We.ineton GuERNsEY. 
T. Boosey and Co. 5 

A very pretty, graceful ballad in A flat, of the sentimental kind, 
and well written for the voice. ‘The words are more than passable, 
and may be perused without inflicting the ear or the uuderstanding. 
We recommend Mr. Wellington Guernsey's tune and poetry with- 
out pause. 

“ Tue Convict’s Trar”—Ballad—Poetry by Jessy Hammonn— 

— by Henri Fiscuer. C. M. Darby, and Jewell and Letch- 

ord. 

Jessy Hammond’s name recommends Jessy Hammond's words, 
which are well written and lachrymose. Mr. Henri Fischer has 
adapted the verses pithily and prettily, and, so to speak, tenderly 
and sadly, He has taken the key of D to carry out his tenderness, 
and has carried out his tenderness, or, more properly, the tender- 
ness of Miss Jessy Hammond, with excellent effect. Mr. Fischer’s 


melody, in short, flows and speaks in the ear, and has the merit of 
being essentially catching, which quality is sure to gain for it the 
favour of all hearers. The accompaniments are simple and plain, 








MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 181.) 


Leipzig and Vienna are the two points, from which a 
musical celebrity radiates over all Germany ; therefore artists 
and composers are most anxious for the judgment of these 
two ordeals. It must be remarked that Vienna more especially 
takes notice of the virtuosi and the lighter kind of music, 
whilst the good ‘‘ Leipzigers” enter deeply, aesthetically 
“in re” of serious music. They dissect and analyze it, not 
merely as regards grammatical correctness, but they weigh the 
originality of the subject, and then follow the developement 
through all its phases, with an exceedingly honest and straight- 
forward judgment, exhibiting much of that sympathy and 
love for the art itself, which I have found wanting in other 
countries. An excuse may, however, easily be found for these, 
by the reflection that no other country has either that investi- 
gating spirit of the Germans (who as often as not, become 
prosy and pedantic through the excess of it), nor as many 
musicians, amateurs and readers. As may be easily conceived, 
the Leipzig school of criticism has its prejudices—its leaning 
to one side—and its rock whereon they split. But an un- 
deniable fact is also, that they allow themselves to be attacked 
with perfect good on and they answer with no “ amertume 
extraordinaire.” They have, however, their crotchets ; as one, 
I must mention the following thesis. “The highest point to 
be gained in art is that where a composition touches at the 
same time the feelings and understanding of the many—the 
mass, the people, and satisfies at the same time the highest 
demands of scientific criticism!” Will any one prove to me, 
that that is the case with the hundredth part of the existing 
works of art? Will any one deny, that with those few works 
which have this double prestige, such as Don Giovanni, Frei- 
schutz, Fidelio, &c. &c., it is not the contagious enthusiasm of 
the connoisseurs, which praising continually such works as the 
finest and best and as the very touchstone of judgment, act- 
ing upon the vanity of the mass (B. B. Walker, calls them 
also ‘a Lump”’), and the continual seeing and rere | them 
performed, which causes that acquired taste from habit § 

Does the great public like the sestett as well as “ Lasci 
darem,” or the sublime duet between Florestain and Leonore as 
well as the dramatic effect of her pointing the pistol against 
the villanous governor? Or do they like the overture and the 
“morceaux d’ensemble” of the Freischutz, as well as the 
simple popular airs ; which are in fact a reproduction of their 
own feelings as Weber conceived them, whilst moving amongst 
them, for the purpose of inhaling the poplar taste, in the 
nobler sense of the word—not thinking of sale, of music 
shops, nor in fact of anything else than the delight of creating 
that which should reverberate in their hearts? 

Another favourite hobby of theirs is their warfare against 
the present forms in music, and of their followers and idols, 
the incessant search after new forms, both in the construction 
of a whole work, as also in that of the phrases ; establishing a 
something, which, to me, looks very like an attempt to do away 
with form altogether—or even gives me a suspicion of de- 
formity in those works. If we regard nature, from whence all 
arts originate, we find forms for everything—decided forms— 
unvarying. Notice the seasons—day and night—the moving 
of the stars, &c., &c. Calms succeeding storms, and vice 
versa. But the myriads of details which form the component 
parts of those stereotype forms, are ever varying. Now, it 
strikes me forcibly, that those pioneers of nem forms, look only 
to the outside of the thing. Their ideas are not new—/and, if 





but indicate the hand of the musician. 





left within the old existing forms present neither novélty nor 
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striking beauty. They assume eccentricity and originality by 
cutting and carving the outside shape, and by distorting 
phrases and periods till they look different from anything else 
—stimulating themselves all the time by a kind of intoxicat- 
ing fanaticism of being the Columbuses of new worlds, and 
having yet some indistinct notion of being false priests, caus- 
ing thereby their works to be without one of the most essen- 
tial conditions—that of a thorough conviction; the want of 
which always is strongly felt in every work of art.. Handel, 
Gluck, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, preached their. mission as 
they felt it within them. Does any one believe, that. they 
could have been bribed to swerve from the path they felt to be 
the right one? 

Had these new great Leipzig men new ideas, then we 
might grant them the boldness of putting the shoulder against 
that which the above-named heroes proclaimed as eternal 
truth, At the same time, it must be acknowledged that there 
is evident gain for the art even in occasional aberration, if it 
were for nothing else than proving the existence of life 
and action, and of establishing more firmly the standard of 
true beauty—that which is drawn from the holy fountain of 
nature. An excuse, moreover, may be found in looking on the 
state of society there altogether. Without wishing to enter in 
any way on political grounds, I must mention a well estab- 
lished fact, generally known in Germany, viz., that no one 
there dreamt of either socialistic or republican form through- 
out the revolution, and it was not till the end of it when all 
ground gained, was again taken from them—(they never had 
wished for anything but reform—a fair representation of the 
people), and until they were driven back a century even from 
the point they had started from, that those yearnings for 
socialism, &c., were created, which might have—if existing in 
the germ—been kept dormant, till they had died away alto- 
gether, by giving them only some of their demands ; as the 
Germans are good-natured, quiet, easily-contented people. 
Once, however, upon the tract of a newly-excited philosophical 
inquiry, they set their metaphysical brains to work, with all 
the “ Entétement des tetes carrées! But as well known, they 
neither are allowed to speak nor write about these matters 
in a political sense ; so they mix these opinions up in matters 
of art, and consequently many of their new doctrines, viz., 
search for new forms, rejecting old-established authorities, 
&c., &c., spring from that source. One meets with disserta- 
tions on points of art, which, though most essential, have 
never been touched upon this side of the Channel. The 
Germans evidently are more earnest: they enter with head 
and heart into all connected with their pursuit—the daily 
bread-basket has but small influence in the matter. But when 
I asked the heads of the Leipzig new doctrine, who are your 
representatives ?—-they only told me, Schumaun. And as he 
is said to be coming here this season with his wife, the ci- 
devant Clara Wieck, an excellent pianist, we shall have, per- 
haps, an opportunity of judging with our own ears that mu- 
sic which they put above that of Mendelssohn. 

(To be continued.) 








COMMEMORATION OF MOORE. 


The Musical Festival in Commemoration of Moore has been, 
for the present, conducted to a triumphant conclusion. Dublin 
has been the first to speak, and, in the place of his nativity, the 
music he had rescued from oblivion has been sung in plaintive 
accents, suited to the occasion, in his praise. The project was the 
dictation of good taste, and in reducing it to practice Mr. Glover 
displayed his ability as a skilful musician, as well as classical 
acquirements in carrying out a graceful design. The cast of the 





programme was quite a novelty in design. The performances were 
opened with a monody and chorus, after the manner of the 
Grecian Drama, delivered by Mr. David C. Bell, professor of 
elocution, in a style which gave assurance of his accomplishments 
in the profession of which he is a distinguished master: then fol- 
lowed selections from the “ Odes of Anacreon,” the “Melodies of 
all Nations,” “ Lalla Rookh,” the “ Sacred and the Irish Melodies,” 
—the second part having been opened with “ Evenings in Greece,” 
recited by Mr. Bell.—The yocal parts in music were taken by Mr. 
Geary, Mr. Richard Smith, and Mr. Daniel, Mrs. Smith, Miss 
Clarke, Miss Keane, and Miss Ellea Williams. Mr. Geary sus- 
tained the reputation he has long enjoyed as a singer of the Irish 
Melodies ;. Mr. Smith’s fine bass was heard to great advantage in 
the parts allotted to him; and Mr. Daniel, although but recently 
known in the orchestra, has acquired a position never arrived at 
unless by something more than oriinary merit. His voice is 
tenor—not very full, to be sure; but then by instruction and 
practice it will become developed, and may one day surprise and 
please at the same time. . Mrs. Smith is an established favourite, 
and needs not especial reference, Miss Louisa Clarke continues 
to rise in her profession ; her singing, in every instance, was loudl 
applauded, and. in several things she was deservedly pei 
Miss Keane in the.contralto parts was very effective. Miss Williams 
is the least known, because she is the latest candidate in the field 
for public favour ; and judging from the flattering terms in which 
her efforts have been invariably received, and the hearty unmis- 
takeable. encores with which those efforts have been rewarded, 
there is ample proof of the enviable position at which she is 
rapidly arriving in public estimation in her native city. Referring 
to. Miss Williams, at. the Moore Commemoration, on ‘'uesday 
evening, our morning contemporaries say --‘‘‘ Rich and rare were 
the gems she wore’ was sung by Miss Williams—a young lady 
who, upon each occasion that she appéars, evinces great promise of 
high success in her art.”—-Saunders. “ Miss Williams, a promising 
young vocalist—sung the melody, ‘Rich and rare,’ with much 
expressiveness and finish, and. was warmly encored.”—Daily 
Express. 

In the first part of the concert, on Tuesday evening, Mr. Geary 
gave a highly-appropriate song, written for the occasion by our 
talented fellow-citizen, Mr. Stephen N. Elrington, to the music of 
“ And doth not.a meeting,” in which he was rapturously encored. 
We understand that it is the intention of Professor Glover to give 
a second series of the Moore‘Commemoration Concerts imme- 
diately after Easter—-Dublin Evening Post, Thursday, March 
25, 1852. 








Probvtnueial. 


Bexrast.—Ctassicat Harmonists’ Society.—On last evening 
in the Music Hall, the Society gave its first concert, with a 
success seldom equalled. ‘The Hall was crowded by a fashion- 
able audience, and the gallery uncomfortably filled. A leading 
attraction of the evening was the promised performance on the 
pianoforte by the Earl of Belfast, who, with a laudable anxiety to 
promote the infant effort, kindly volunteered to lend his aid on the 
occasion, ‘The singers amounted to forty, basses and tenors, there 
being no sopranos. All the selections sung during the evenin 
were from Mendelssohn, with one exception. The concert open 
with a grand cantata from that master—‘ The Sons of Art,” in 
which the skill and power of the chorus was severely tested. The 
cantata passed off creditably, though the audience must have felt, 
and the singers too, the want of an orchestra, the only accom- 
paniment being a pianoforte, A serenade in four parts, “ Slumber, 
dearest,” followed, and was sung with much taste and sweetness. 
After this the Earl of Belfast, who was very warmly welcomed, gave 
an andante solo from Mendelssohn on the piano. We went to the 
concert prepared to make ample allowance for this the effort of an 
amateur, and good-naturedly intended to give the noble performer 
an ample margin of indulgence. But an agreeable surprise awaited 
us, and we can declare that we never heard before so accomplished 
an amateur performer as Lord Belfast. His command over the 
instrument is complete, and he possesses a firmness and strength 
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of touch well suited to those majestic emanations of Mendelssohn’s 
enius. In the capriccio movements his fingering was admirable, 
and his left hand wandered through the rich rolling bass with an 
ease and freedom that only a long Joving practice could attain. 
The noble lord proved himself a true artist. We need not say 
that the close of this performance was greeted with loud applause. 
A member of the Society then sang the Hunter’s Song, “ While 
carelessly once riding ”—a very graceful performance. A song, in 
four parts—“ Come, gather round the table "—was next effectively 
sung ; and the first part of the concert closed with a grand mili- 
tary chorus from Beethoven, in which the singers acquitted them- 
selves most satisfactorily. After an interval of ten minutes, the 
second part fy with the promised duo on two pianos from Lord 
Belfast and Mr. Barry, in which the players acquitted themselves 
in a manner worthy of all praise. Mr. Barry is a graceful pianist, 
and remarkable for his correct and classic taste. The duo was 
rapturously encored. The members then sang, in two choirs, the 
fifth section of Mendelssohn's Cidipus at Colonnus, displaying in 
the execution of this piece a considerable share of subdued power 
and sweetness; it was heartily applauded. A romance, “ When 
the evening bells are chiming,” was sung by a member with much 
taste and feeling, cliciting a loud encore from the audience, which 
was promptly responded to. The Earl of Belfast executed then a 
solo from Mendelssohn—a beautiful and graceful performance, 
rapturously encored. A song “ Autumn,” sung by a member with 
admirable effect, intervened; and then the noble lord responded 
to the hearty demand of the audience, by performing a theme 
on Irish airs (arranged by himself), which was greeted with re- 
peated rounds of applause. The concert closed with a beautiful 
quartet and chorus from Mendelssohn—‘ Hushed in death the 
minstrel ties.” In concluding, we cannot avoid expressing our 
gratification at the promise given by this young Society, whose 
progress in a few short months, reflects the highest credit on Mr. 
Barry. The want of an orchestra was greatly felt during the 
evening—the piano being quite insufficient for the purpose. ‘The 
addition of a set of treble voices to the choir would give it more 
tone and piquancy. Meantime we wish the Classical Harmonists 
all the success they richly merit.— Northern Wi Me March 25. 
Carpirr.—(From our own Correspondent.)—Miss Rochelle has 
been playing here with great success. We had heard a great deal 
of this lady before she made her appearance, and expectation was 
on tiptoe. Contrary, however, to what is usually the case, we 
found that instead of saying too much, report had hardly said 
enough of her. If we mistake not, Miss Rochelle has a brilliant 
career open before her. She is really a fine actress : the stage is truly 
her vocation. ‘i'he moment we saw her we were greatly struck by 
her appearance. She has a tall, graceful figure, a fine face, and 
above all, an expressive eye, in which every feeling of her soul is 
mirrored with marvellous clearness. It is long since we have seen 
down here anything at all comparable to the pathetic sweetness of 
her Juliet, or the touching naiveté of her Parthenia. Nor was her 
Portia a whit less excellent. Her scene with the Caskets was 
beautifully rendered, and her trial scene was greeted with the 
most hearty applause. We have heard that, on leaving here, Miss 
Rochelle proceeds to Paris, where she will take part in the private 
theatricals of the Hotel of the Princess Bagratian, and where— 
at least, so it is reported—she will read the part of Lady Macbeth 
with the great Rachel, previous to playing it at the Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh, whither she proceeds in a month’s time. May suc- 
cess attend her. Such is the wish of all playgoers in the good 
town of Cardiff. 





Miscellaneous. 


Granp Nationa Concerts.—The first of a series of con- 
certs, under the above imposing and borrowed title, was given 
on Monday evening at Exeter Hall, and attracted a very thin 
audience. We will not pretend to say why the concert of Mon- 


day was not largely attractive, seeing that a fair programme was 
provided, and that good singers and good instrumentalists had 
been engaged; and in addition to which, as a collateral entice- 
ment, the concerts had been announced “for the encouragement 
of native musical talent.” It may be that these entertainments 








approximate too closely and bear too striking a resemblance to the 
Wednesday Concerts, and, having no veteran Braham, fail in their 

chief point of recommendation. It may be that there are too 

many places of amusement open, and that the public are inclined 

to prefer Sims Reeves at Drury Lane, Buckstone at the Hay- 

market, Charles Kean at the Princess’s, Wright at the Adelphi, 

the Marionettes at the Lowther Arcade, Mr. Phelps at Sadler's 

Wells, to say nothing of the lesser attractions at the far side of 
Waterloo Bridge, to Mr. Harrison, Miss Poole, Miss Messent, and 

the Distin family at Exeter Hall, on a Monday. But a truce to 

speculation. A few facts will suffice for the first Grand National 

Concert. An efficient band played the overtures to Masaniello, 

Fra Diavolo, and Zampa, ina very heedless and loose manner, 

which was responded to by the audience. Mr. Anschuez con- 

ducted and Mr, Thirlwall led, and both gentlemen exerted them- 

selves to the utterance. 

The singers were the Messrs. George Tedder, Whitworth, W. 
Harrison, Weiss, and the Misses Messent, Poole, Eyles, Thirlwall, 
Birch, Emma Phillips, Lascelles, and Mrs. Theodore Distin. : The 
instrumentalists—Miss Arabella Goddard, for the piano ; Mfr. 
Richardson, for the flute; the Messrs. Distin, for the Sax horns; 
and Masters Adclphus and Ernest, and Fanny Lockwood, for the 
harps. The encores were not numerous; Arabella Goddard ob- 
tained the most enthusiastic bis of the evening. She played Thal- 
berg’s Don Pasquale fantasia to perfection, and in the repeat, gave 
Mendelssohn’s Hondo Capriccio with more than usual power and 
brilliancy. The performance of the inimitable young pianist was 
the crowning feat of the concert. Second to Miss Arabella God- 
dard, Mr. W. Harrison produced the most lively sensation. The 
popular tenor sang two songs from Billetta’s charming opera, 
White Magic, “Gone are the merry days,” and “ Ah! since the 
sun began his roving,” in both of which he was encored. Mr. 
Richardson was loudly encored in his flute solo, as were also the 
little harpists, the three Lockwoods, and the Distin family, Of 
the remainder of the artists we can merely say that they exerted 
themselves to the utmost, and that they would have created a 
wider sensation had the audience been larger.—F'rom an occasional 
Contributor. 

Arrivars.—Herr Formes, Mdlle. Anna Zerr. 

Marto and Grist are at Dover, Mario will not sing in London 
till the 1st of May. 

Mr. Ferrart, the well-known singer and professor of the vocal 
art, has been elected a Member of the Royal Society of Musicians. 

THe Misses ALExaNDER’s Concert.—This pleasant and well 
varied entertainment took place on Tuesday the 28rd ult. at 
Crosby Hall. The Misses Alexander, A. and H., are both pro- 
mising singers, both young, both pretty, and both sopranos, From 
a programme of nearly thirty pieces, we cannot select much to 
particularize. Suffice it the Misses Alexander sang popular 
duets by Horn and Glover, with the most perfect ensemble; that 
Miss H. Alexander gave a spirited reading of the difficult scena 
from the last act of Sonnambula; that Signor F. Ronconi assisted 
the Misses Alexander on several occasions ; that Herr Jonghmans, 
Mr. G. Becker, Signor Campanella, Miss Binckes, Miss Bassano, 
Madame Garcia, M. Fedor, and others assisted vocally ; and that 
Van Heddeghem, violin, and Mr. Magnus, piano, assisted instru- 
mentally. Mr. Wilson conducted, and all passed off satisfactorily. 

Tae Orean at St. Hezen’s, Bisuorscate, has undergone a 
great many improvements, under, the direction of Dr. Bexfield, and 
now contains the following stops:—Great Organ to GG.—Two 
open diapasons, St. Diapason to CCC, elaribella, principal to CCC. 
12th, 15th toCCC. Sexquialtera. Trumpet to CCC and clarion. 
Choir Organ, open diapason—St. Diapason. Principal, flute 15th, 
and cremona. Swell Organ to tenor C—Two diapasons. Prin- 
cipal, hautboy, trumpet, and double diapason. Couplers, Swell to 
great—pedals to great from CCC to tenor E, pedals to great from 
CC to middle E. Two octaves and a 8rd of pedals. ' On Thurs- 
day evening, Dr. Bexfield performed before the parishioners, by 
request, and the following was the programme :—Extempore fugue, 
anthem, W. R. Bexfield; pedal fugue ; Bach, air ; Purcell’s Ground, 
with variations on the pedals; the Dead Mareh, air, Mozart, 
Chorus, “ But the waters overwhelmed,” Handel. At the conclu- 





sion, Dr. Bexfield was requested to play another extempore fugue. 
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THE Tomps oF ScHuBERT AND BreTHoyeN;-On the 19th 
of November, 1845, the late esteemed publisher of music, in 
Vienna, Signor Mechetti, invited me to accompany him to the 
cemetery of Wihring, a small village on the outskirts of the city. 
Berlioz, then in Vienna, was also to be of the party, but illness 
prevented his joining us. The immediate object of this act of 
courtesy on the part of, Mechetti, to whom I was only known as 
an occasional contributor to. his Musical Journal, was to me a 
profound mystery. When we had reached the left extremity of 
the cemetery, Mechetti suddenly directed my attention to the 
dazzling grandeur of the scene that presented itself below the 
eminence where we then stood. The glittering rays of the setting 
sun behind the gilded spire of St. Stephen’s cathedral, with the 
fine Karlberg on our left, the vast plain of the Danube stretched 
forth as far as the eye could discern, and the Styrian moun- 
tains in the distance, formed altogether a panorama of natural 
scenery that I can never forget. Whilst gazing at this prospect 
in silent admiration, and contemplating the lives of the triumvi- 
rate of musical genius—Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven—as they 
pursued their professional career in the imperial city, belted with 
its glacis and gazon, Mechetti gently placed his arms about my 
waist, turned me round with my face towards the east, saying, 
—Ecco! la tomba di Beethoven!” This unexpected gratification 
of being on the spot where thousands of musical pilgrims had 
paid tribute to the genius of the immortal musician at his funeral 
in 1827, quite overpowered my feelings, and I am not ashamed to 
say that I kissed the flag-stone that covers his remains, and 
plucked a bunch of fern which grew at the base of the monument 
—a memento that*T still preserve. Whilst absorbed in thought, 
and preparing to make a sketch of the tomb, a moving mass of 

ersons, attired in black, gradually approached the spot where 

echetti and I stood. As the procession advanced, we moved a 
few paces, when we observed a general halt, and uncovering of 
heads, close to the tomb of Beethoven. My curiosity became 
excited to know the meaning of this dumb show, for not a word 
was uttered during the whole.of the ceremony. Mechetti, at first, 
ignorant as myself of the cause of this gathering, suddenly recol- 
lected that the 19th of November was the anniversary of the death 
of Schubert ; whose mortal remains lie buried by the side of those 
of Beethoven. From among the crowd I observed a gentleman, of 
grave aspect, with a long black beard, step forward, and with 
bended knees place on the tomb a wreath of laurel, entwined with 
a blue ribbon, on which was printed in letters of gold, “the father 
of German song.” As all musical ceremonies are forbidden in 
Catholic cemeteries, the party retired, as they came, with mea- 
sured step and without muttering a word. This silent homage to 
musical genius plunged me into a state of profound reverie, and I 
found myself involuntarily following in the train of these worthy 
votaries of the divine muse. Mechetti quickly pursued me, and 
bade me return to the spot where the wreath of laurel was depo- 
sited. Presently we saw the same party assemble, outside the 
cemetery, immediately behind Schubert’s tomb, and now a choir 
of fresh well-chosen voices sang a vocal Quartet, with such pathos 
and solemnity of expression that moved every one present to 
tears. It is utterly impossible for me to describe, and for on | 
English musician that has not visited Germany to comprehend, 
the religious zeal of such spontaneous homage to departed genius 
in that country. Never, to the last day of my existence, shall 
I cease to remember this affecting ceremony, got up, as I after- 
wards learned, by the members of the Vienna Liedertafel. As 
some of my readers may wish to possess the music of this cere- 
mony for their private performance, I have adapted it for two 
soprani, one tenor, and one bass voice, and have printed it for 
their exclusive use from the MS. copy furnished me by Mechetti. 
The simplicity of the harmony, and ‘purity of the part-writing, 
always roduce a fine effect when sung with becoming feeling.— 
Ella’s Musical Record. 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, 


Y JOHN EASTES, of Trinity College Cambridge, &c. 
Price, 9d.; post free, 1s. It is elucidated on the most clear and simple manner, 
well adapted for national and other schools, and music classes; it ig used for the 
tuition of the choristers of —_ and St. John’s Colleges, Cambridge. London: 
Novello, 60, Dean-street, and Williams, 123, Cheapside; Author, King’s College, 


PRAYER AND PRAISE, 


(ANTATA for the Church for voices, with Organ or Pianoforte 
Accompaniments, by Dr. HENRY WYLDE. Price 5s. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


First Portion of the Extensive 


STOCK OF MODERN & ANTIQUARIAN MUSIC, 


of Messrs. Calkin and Budd, Pall Mall, and a few fine Violins, Violon- 
cellos, and a Double Bass. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctiongers or Literary Pro- 
PERTY, will sell by Auction at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7th, and following day, the valuable and extensive stock 
of Messrs: Calkin and Budd, of Pall Mall; including an excellent selection of 
classical modern works in all departments of musical literature, and a large collecs 
tion of antiquarian music, theoretical, atid historical treatises. Catalogues will 
be sent on application, Messrs. P. and S.’s period cal sales of music and instruments 
take place at about the 5th of every mouth. Consigmments of large or small extent 
must be made by the 25th of the month preceding. 


IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, 


IS HALF-CROWN MONTHLY PARTS (of 60 pp.,) to com- 

mence on the Ist of May. A cheap but perfect and beautiful edition of Gluck’s 
great work, for voice and piano, with English and French texts, will be published in five 
parts, as above, and will form when complete, one of Boosey’s Standard Lyric Drama, 
which already includes the following operas :—Sonnambula, 12s. 6d, ; Norma, 10s. 6d. 
Don Juan, 18s, ; Figaro; 16s.; Fidelio, 15s.; Der Freischutz, 12s. 6d.; Lucrezia 
Borgia, 16s.; I] Barbiere, l6s.; Ernani, 15s.; and Zauberflote (nearly ready), 12s. 6d. 
A prospectus of the work gratis, Subscribers’ names received by all Musicsellers, 
and the Publishers, 











T. Booser & Co., 28, Holles-street. 


PIANOFORTES, 


ESSRS. RUST & STAHL, in calling the attention of Pro- 
fessors and the Trade to their unique instruments, beg to state, that in order 
to meet the exigencies of the present time, they now devote their undividec attention 
to the manufacturing of the upright Pianos only, viz., the Piccolo and Cottage; hence 
they are enabled to offer instruments, which for compactness of size, durability, and 
moderation of price, combined with an obedient touch, rotundity, brillianey, and 
purity of tone (without avy disparagement to other manufacturers), they may con- 
fidently assert are beyond the possibility of competition. The principles upon which 
they depend for success in these days of free trade, being small profits and quick 
returns, To this they need only add, that their instruments are made of the best 
seasoned materials, have all the modern improvements, are warranted, and may be 
exchanged free of expense if not found to be in every respect perfect. Drawings 
and Lists of Prices forwarded, postage free. 
London: Riist and Stahl, Pianoforte Manufacturers and Music Publishers, 329, 
Regent-street. Manufactory : New Cavendish-street (late Zeitter and Co.) 


HERE IS YOUR REMEDY! 


HOLLOWAY’S. OINTMENT, 


A MOST miraculous Cure of Bad legs, after 43 years’ suffering. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Galpin, of 70, Saint Mary’s-street, 
Weymouth, dated May 15th, 1851. To Professor Holloway, Sir,—At the age of 18 
my wife (who is now 61) caught 2 violent cold, which settied in her legs, and ever 
since that time they have been more or less sore, and greatly inflamed. Her agonies 
were distracting, and for months together she was deprived entirely of rest and sleep. 
Every remedy that medical men advised was tried, but without effect; her health 
suffered severely, aud the stato of her legs was terrible. I had often read your 
Advertisements, and advised her to try your Pills and Ointment; and, as a.23; 
resource, after every other remedy had proved useless, she consented to do so. 
She coommenced six weeks ago, and, strange to relate, is now in health. 
Her legs are painless, without seam or scar, and her sleep sound and undisturbed, 
Could you have witnessed the sufferings of my wife during the last 43years, and con- 
trast them with her presentenjoyment of health, you would indeed feel delighted in 
having been the means of greatly alleviating the sufferings of a fellow creature. 

( ) TLLtam GALrIN. 
The Pills should be used cOnjointly with the Ointment in most of the following 


cases :— 
Bad Legs Coco Bay Contracted and Lumbago 
Stiff Joints Piles 


Bad Breasts Chiego-foot 
Burns Chilblains Elephantiasis 
Buni Chapped hands Fistulas 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
H. H. R.—We thank our Correspondent, and shall be glad to 
receive his Communications, reserving to ourselves, however, a 
discretionary power as to making use of them. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 
Miss F., Hastings; Miss F., Dublin; W. H. L., Glasgow. 





Bite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples 

toes and Sand- Cancers GlandularSwell- Sore-throats 

Flies ngs Skin-diseases 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London; and by all 
respectable Vendors of Patent Medicines throughout the Civilized World, in Pots 
end boxes, at Is. 14d., 2s. Od., 4s. 6d., 1ls., 22s., and 33s, each. There is a very 
considerable saving in taking the larger sizes. 

N, B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Pot or Box. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


PRODUCTION OF I MARTYRI. 
HE DIRECTORS have the honour to announce that on TUES- 
DAY, APRIT, 13, 1852, will be produced, for the first time in this country, 
Donizetti’s Grand Opera, entitled, 
I MARTYRI, 
as performed at the Academie Royale at Paris; with new Scenery, Cos'umes, and 
Appointments. 
Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Pit Tickets to be made at the Box Office of the 
Theatre, and at the principal Musicsellers and Librarians. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


ONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA.—NEXT WEDNESDAY, 7th 
APRIL, Handel’s MES*IAH. Vocalists—Madame Clara Novello, Miss Doly, 

Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes. The Orchestra, the most extensive in Exeter 
Hall, will consist of (including 16 double Basses) nearly 700 performers. Tickets, 
3s.; reserved, 5s.; central area, numbered seats, 10s. 6d. each; at the Society’s 


office, 6, in Exeter Hall. 


NEW BEtTHOVEN ROOMS, 27, QUEEN ANNE-ST, 


ERR JANSA’S FIRST SOIREE MUSICALE, MONDAY 
EVENING, APRIL 5th, 1852. Programme :—Part First—1. Quartett, No. 
76, two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, Haydn, Herren Jansa, Kreutzer, Goffrie, 
and Lutgen; 2. Lied, Herr Reichart, ; 3. Sonata, Op. 47, Piano‘orte and 
Violin, Beethoven, Mt. Augilar and Herr Jansa. Part Second—4, Lied, Herr 
Reichart,; 5 Quart-t, No. 10, twe Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, Beethoven, 
Herren Jansa, Kreutzer, Goffrie, and Lutgen. To commence at Eight o'clock, The 
next Soirée will take place on Monday evening, April 26th. 








BEETHOVEN QUARTETT SOCIETY, 


R. SCIPION ROUSSELOT respectfully informs the Sub- 

scribers that in consequence of unforeseen difficulties in completing some 
portion of the gaa: | engigements, the meeting announced for April the 7th is 
set aside. The Second Performance will take place on Wednesday, the 2Ist of 
April,aud the last on Wednesday, June the 16th, 1852. 


QUARTETT ASSOCIATION, 


UNDER the immediate Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen, His Royal Highness the Princ Albert, and Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent. MM. Sainton, Cooper, Hill and Piatti beg most respectfully to 
inform the musical public that they will give a SERIES of SIX MATINEES during 
the months of April, May, June, and July, commencing on WEDNESDAY, the 
28th of APRIL, ac WILLIS’S ROOMS, St. James’s. A Pianist of the first eminence 
will be engaged foreach pe:formance. Critical analysis of the compositions selected 
for performance irom the pen of G. A. Macfarren will be annexed to the programme. 
Subscription for the Series, £1 Ils. 6d.; Single Tickets, 10s. Gd. Subscribers’ 
names received by Messrs. Addison and Co.,, 210, Regent-street; Leader and Cock, 
63, New Bond-street; 8. A. Turner. 19, Poultry, City; M. Sainton, 7, South Motten- 
street, Grosvenor-square; Signor Piatti, 50, Stanhope-street, Regent’s Park ; and of 
Mr. Cooper, 3, Windsor Cottages, Haverstock Hill. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME FERRARI 


BEG to announce that their SOIREE MUSICALE will take 
place at the HANGVER SQUARE ROOMS on FRIDAY, APRIL 30th, 1852, 
to commence at Eight o’clock. Vocalists—Miss Dolby, Miss Ransfora, Madame 
Macfarren and Madame Ferrari; Me-srs. Swift, Henry, Borrani, and Ferrari. 
Instrumentalists—Piano, Herr Pauer, Miss Kate Loder, and Mr. W. H. Ho!mes ; 
Harp, Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton (Harpist to Her Majesty); Concertina, Signor 
Rigondi; Violin, Mr. Clementi; Violoncello, Mr- Aylward. Conductors, Messrs. 
Frank Mori and G. F. Kiallmark. Tickets, 78. eae», to be had at Messrs. Cramer 
and Beale’s, and at the principal Musicsellers’; Reserved Seats, 10». 6d., to be had 
only at Signor and Madame Ferrari's residence, 69, Upper Norton-street, Portland- 


place. 
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MONS, ALEXANDRE BILLET’S 


PuETu PERFORMANCE of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC will take place at ST. MARTIN’S HALL on TUESDAY, APRIL 
the 6th, 1852. To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. The following is the 
Programme— Part First—Grand Sonata, A major, Op. 101, Beethoven; Allegro and 
Fugue, in F, Haodel; Preiude and Fugue, in F minor, Mendelssohn; Grand 
Sonata, & flat minor, Op. 35, first time in public, Chopin. Part Second—Andante 
with Variations, B flat, Op. 83 (Posthumous works, No. 11), Mendelssohn; Allegro 
Vivace, D, Maurice Levy; Selection of Studies: in. A fiat, Mocheles; F minor 
Chopiv ; K flat, Steibelt ; C (le papillon), Willmers; B. flat (in Octaves), F. Hiller’ 
The Sixth and last Performance will take place on Tuesday, April 20th. Tickets for’ 
a Single Concert, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 5s.; Subscription to Reserved Seats for the 

and Co,’s, 229, Regent-street, 


Series, £1 1s.; to be had at the Hall, and at W 
and at the principal Musiesellers. Soe Nee 





NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 


[NS compliance with the numerous inquiries, the Directors beg 
to announce that the Symphony of Romvo and Juliet, by Hector Berlioz 
shall be repeated as early as the necessary arrangements will admit. 
201, Regent-street. WILLERT BEALE, Sec, 


MRS. GIBBS (FORMERLY MISS GRADDON) 


Wil. by request, give one more MUSICAL LECTURE on 
MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 5th, at the WHITTINGTON CLUB, which, 
cwing to other engagements, will positively be the last. Tickets, ls.; Reserved 
Seats, 2s. To commence at Eight o’cleck. Communications to 54, Albany-street, 


MRS, JOHN MACFARREN 


H4s the honour to announce TWO ‘MATINEES of PIANO- 
FORTE and VOCAL MUSIC, which will take place at the NEW BER- 
THOVEN ROOMS, 27, Queen Anne-street, on SATURDAYS, MAY Ist and 29th, 
1852, under the Patronage of Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, the Most Noble 
the Marchioness of Camden, the Right Hon. the Countess of Bradford, and Lady 
Helen Stewart. To commence at Half-past Two o'clock. Mrs. John Macfarren will 
be assisted by M. Sainton, Signor Piatti, Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton (Harpist to Her 
Majesty), M‘ss Kate Loder, Mr. W. H Holmes, and Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett; 
Madame F, Lablache, Miss Birch, Miss Poole, and Miss Dolby, Herr Reichart, 
Signor F. Lablzche, and Mr. Frank Bodda, with other distinguished artistes, whose 


names will be duly announced. . 

Ticket,.7s. each ; Subscription for two to both Matinées, £1 ls.; Res rved Seats, 
10s, 6d.; Subscription for two to both Matinées, £1 11s. Gd.; to be obtained at 
Eber’s Library, 27, Old Bond-street ; at the principal Musicsellers ; and of Mrs. John 


Macfarren, 16, Stanhope-street, Hampstead-road. 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 


OCAL GEMS of FOREIGN OPERAS—a series of Twelve 
Songs, adapted with English Words to the most favourite Airs in the Foreign 
Operas. ‘The Poetry by S. FARQUHARSON ; the Music adap‘ed by S. NELSON, 


Price 2s. each. 

‘“‘ These Ballads afford the English teacher an opportunity of availing himself of 
the most exquisite of the Foreign Airs, clothed in pure, pleasing, and perfectly un- 
objectionable Janguage.”—Stamford Mercury. 


MUSIC FOR THE ORGAN OR HARMONIUM, 


HE AMATEUR ORGANIST ; a Collection of soft and full 
Voluntar‘es, arranged in Books, 3s. each, by EXWARD TRAVIs ; the first six 


Books may be had in One Volume, elegantly bound, 18s. 7 























‘Mr. Trav s, in his Amateur Organist, has dem« an uni 1 acquaint- 
ance with the best models. an lent judg tin le ti 1g and extreme taste in 
the arrang t. The Collection is almost lied in rich and variety.”’— 
Musical World, October ith, 1851. 


HE AMATEUR INTERLUDIST. A Collection of 144 short 
Interludes, to Bey between the Verses of the Psalms, in One Book; price, 43. ; 

by EDWARD TRAVIS and J. P. DYER. 
HE AMATEUR PRELUDIST. A Collection of Preludes, 
with the Organ Stops carefully marked, in Books, price 4s. each ; by EDWARD 


4 


TRAVIS. 
N.B. A new edition of KELLER’3 NEW PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 4s. 






HE AMATEUR VIOLINIST, a selection of the most favourite 
Airs, from the Standard Foreign Operas, arranged for the Violin, in sets, 
rice 1s. each, with an accompaniment (ad lib.) forthe Pianoforte, 1s.; Second 
jolin, 6d. ; Violoncelio, 6d. each, :rranged by HENRY FARMER. 
HE VIOLINIST’S ALBUM, a selection of favourite Airs, Qua- 
drilles, Waltzes, &c., in sets, price 1s: each, with accompaniments for same 
instruments as above, arranged by HENRY FARMER. 
THE AMATEUR FLUTIST, same Aire as above, in sets, 1s. 
each, with accompaniments for same instruments, ty HENRY NICHOLSON, 
HE FILUTIST’S ALBUM, in sets, price 1s. each, with 
accompaniments for same instruments, by HENRY NICHOLSON, 
HE CONCERTINIST’S ALBUM, in sets, One Shilling 
each. By NICOLO SILVANI. 
HE AMATEUR CONCERTINIST, in sets, One Shilling 


each. By NICOLO SILVANI. 

A NEW CONCERTINA TUTOR, by W. B. BIRCH. Price 3s. 
N.B. A new Editionof FARMER’S NEW VIOLIN SCHOOL, price 5s. 
London: Lee and Coxhead, 48, Albemarle-street, and to be had of all Book 

and Musicsellers, 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 
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